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Help tor Norway 


HE battle for Scandinavia is still in its early stages, 

and it is not yet possible to get a clear picture of the 
state of affairs in Norway. To judge by the slowness of 
their advance, the Germans in Oslo are still few in num- 
ber and weak in artillery; but some transports are getting 
through the British mines and submarines; and the fact 
that the Germans are advancing at all shows that the Nor- 
wegians are still weaker. ‘The German outposts at Bergen 
and Trondheim are still separated by hundreds of miles 
of mountains from their main force at Oslo; but they 
are growing stronger daily, as they receive reinforcements 
by air. 

The place of Norway in Hitler’s strategy, however, has 
become much clearer in the past week. What is happening 
is not by any means what he planned. He intended to 
seize Norway as he seized Denmark—in an hour and 
without a blow. The way had been well prepared; there 
are ugly stories of treachery and corruption coming out 
of Oslo, and the Nazis had good reason to believe that 
they would be able to take peaceful possession of the 
whole country. Their small landing parties at Christian- 
sand, Stavanger, Bergen and Trondheim would have been 
relieved from the land long before the British could 
arrive and we should have been faced with the impossible 
task of landing troops on a strongly-held hostile coast. 
lhis explains what has puzzled many observers; they have 
asked why Hitler should have done anything so obviously 
foolish as to choose to fight in a country where he is at a 
Strategic disadvantage. ‘The answer is, of course, that he 
did not expect to have to fight at all; it was to have been 
another of his bloodless victories. It explains also why 
Sweden was left alone when Norway and Denmark were 
attacked. To have invaded Sweden on April 9th would 
have slowed down the whole time-table. But with Norway 
and Denmark fully occupied, Sweden would have been 
entirely at Hitler’s mercy, and must also, in its turn, have 
surrendered, so that even the garrison at Narvik would 
have been relieved from the land, and Hitler would have 


had all the Swedish ore. There was nothing rash at all 
about Hitler’s plan—provided that Norway surrendered. 
‘The Allies would have been faced with a total and almost 
instantaneous engulfing of Scandinavia before they could 
have moved; Hitler would have won his greatest victory 
and the Aliies would have suffered a crushing defeat. It 
was a brilliant plan, of majestic scope, cleverly conceived 
and efficiently carried out—in all save the vital detail. 
The Allies and the democratic cause have been saved by 
the courage and patriotism of King Haakon, Her 
Nygaardsvold and Professor Koht. Norway cannot to-day 
be very proud of her policy of neutrality and pacifism 
a outrance; but she can be proud in full measure of her 
king and her statesmen. 

‘The seizure of Scandinavia was obviously intended only 
as a prelude to the campaign of 1940. Whether the cur- 
tain will now go up we do not know, though the turn of 
events in Norway has made it more rather than less likely. 
Hitler’s intention was that Scandinavia should distract the 
Allies’ attention and assist him to strike his main blow 
elsewhere. But he now needs to distract us from, not to, 
Scandinavia, and the main blow is all the more necessary. 
He intended to make a feint; but he has presented us 
with the opportunity we wanted and could not otherwise 
get, that of outflanking him in Scandinavia with the help 
of the Scandinavian peoples. What was intended as a side- 
show may become a main theatre, to his dismay. 

To do this, however, and pass from the defensive in 
Norway to the offensive in the Baltic we must hurry. We 
must not be diverted to Narvik, which is now, in the 
changed circumstances, a mopping-up operation. We must 
move with all speed to the main Norwegian front. There 
is no reason to doubt that we are moving fast, that we shall 
interpose a strong force between Oslo and Trondheim, 
Oslo and Bergen, before the various German forces can 
join hands. But we must hurry, hurry, hurry. When a 
general uncovers his flank, his opponent must strike with 
lightning speed. There is not a day to be lost. 
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The Budget 


HE Budget which Sir John Simon is to lay before the 
4% House of Commons on Tuesday will decide whether 
our fiscal policy for the duration of the war is to be in- 
spired by financial realism or by political cowardice. 
Hitherto it has been possible to justify a policy that hesi- 
tated to pile new burdens on the taxpayers’ shoulders. 
The only virtue of restricting the taxpayers’ consumption 
is to set free resources of man-power or materials for the 
war effort; and if the war effort is not ready to receive 
them, restriction of consumption merely creates unem- 
ployment. The fact that so small a part of the increase in 
expenditure since September has been met out of revenue 
is, therefore, neither a necessary cause for complaint nor 
a guide towards future policy. Even so, the Chancellor’s 
failure to give the public any guidance on the main lines 
that financial policy is to follow when the transition period 
is over—indeed, his explicit suggestion that the further 
increase in income tax will be very small—has created an 
atmosphere of dangerous illusion. It is inevitable, at the 
sudden onset of a war, that there should be a certain 
amount of living on capital and drawing on stocks. But a 
prudent Government would check this tendency and 
reverse it as soon as possible. Sir John Simon’s silence 
has encouraged the British public to believe that the pre- 
sent comfortable paradox of rapidly rising Government 
expenditure, together with hardly any restriction of popu- 
lar consumption, can continue indefinitely. 

This mistake can be redeemed by Tuesday's Budget if 
it is of such a nature as to make the public face the facts 
at last. But the decision cannot be put off any longer. It 
is true that we are still in the transition phase, with the 
unemployment register still over a million. The Budget, 
however, covers a whole twelvemonth, and though there 
might be a case for postponing the actual collection of 
additional taxes for a few more months, the announcement 
should be made now, so that we may all know where we 
stand. If the opportunity is let slip now, it will hardly be 
possible later to catch the ebbing tide of public resolution 
—or, indeed, to arrest the undertow of inflation. 

The size of the expenditure to be provided for will have 
to be guessed even by the Chancellor. Reasons were given 
in an article in The Economist a fortnight ago for believ- 
ing that the total will possibly be as much as £3,400 
millions, and almost certainly over £3,000 millions; any 
lesser figure will be the sign of a grievously inadequate 
war effort. Against this expenditure, the taxes already in 
existence and those already announced can be estimated 
to bring in about £1,300 millions. Is this enough? Or, 
more appositely, is the balance of £1,700-£2,100 millions 
a sum that can be raised by borrowing without recourse 
to inflation? The question answers itself; if the matter is 
looked at as a problem in economic realism, it can be 
stated as a simple fact that more taxes, to the tune of 
several hundred millions, are imperative if inflation is to 
be avoided. Perhaps, even at this late hour, it is necessary 
to insist once again that taxation does not impose a burden 
that could otherwise be escaped; the burden is imposed 
by the expenditure, which takes men and materials away 
from their peacetime function of supplying the needs of 
the public, and it will have to be borne, whether the 
Government covers the expenditure by taxation, by bor- 
rowing or by inflation. The Nazis have seen this very 
obvious point and drawn the necessary conclusions. Are 
we so in thrall to delusions that we cannot do as much? 

Nobody, of course, would suggest that it is humanly 
possible to cover the whole cost of the war out of taxation. 
But it is fully possible to lay down the policy now that, 
throughout the war, half its cost shall be raised out of 
imposts laid compulsorily on the people. The burden, by 
that means, will be no greater than if taxes are left at 
their present level; indeed, it will be lighter, since the 
weight can be scientifically adjusted. And the future dis- 
location will be much less. 

The 50 per cent. policy would envisage the imposition 
in next week’s Budget of new taxes to bring in from £200 


to £400 millions. Obviously, this is no small task. How 
could it be accomplished? Let us mention first of all the 
various special devices that might be adopted to bring in 
small amounts. Postage rates can be put up; the 2d. letter 
can be restored and more can be charged for telegrams 
and telephones (though the mechanical problem of the 
telephone call-box must not be forgotten). ‘Lhe phase of 
transition to a full war economy might be turned transi- 
torily to revenue account. There is a long list of luxuries and 
semi-luxuries whose production will before long have to be 
limited or prohibited entirely; let them be named now and 
a stiff excise tax placed upon them. There are adjustments 
to be made in the definitions of the Excess Profits ‘Tax, 
and, once we are sure that it is equitably levied, it might be 
appropriate to provide that any excess profits not taxed 
away should be compulsorily lent to the Government. 
The arguments against a levy on excess incomes other 
than excess profiis, mever very convincing, would be 
lessened if it were adopted as a means of securing com- 
pulsory loans rather than tax revenue. It is hard to 
imagine cases where it would be unjust to require an 
individual who has an increase in income during the war 
to lend all, or at least the greaier part, of the increase to 
the country. The petrol duty, in present circumstances, 
could be very considerably increased without much reduc- 
tion in consumption or any real hardship, except perhaps 
to road transport undertakings. There are other possibili- 
ties in the realm of excise taxes and stamp duties. 

But these devices, though useful, are not the means to 
produce hundreds of millions. ‘To secure that result, levies 
must be placed directly on the incomes or on the ordinary 
general expenditure of everybody—rich, middle-class and 
wage-earners. Not much more, it is true, can be got from 
the rich. As has been pointed out in The Economist before, 
a limitation of all incomes to £2,000 a year (after taxa- 
tion) would not bring the Exchequer more than /60 
millions a year. But perhaps the importance of taxation 
on the rich is not best represented by its yield. After pay- 
ing his income tax at 7s. 6d. in the £ and his surtax at 
the current rates, the average surtax-payer will have about 
£2,650 left. Can he be exempted from further levies if 
his fellow-citizens with only a fraction of that income are 
to be asked to assume heavy new burdens? 

In the middle ranges of income, more revenue can best 
be obtained by an increase in the income tax. But so long 
as that tax is calculated by reference to a standard rate 
far higher than any but a tiny majority pay on the whole 
of their income, any further increase would be interpreted 
as a piece of fiscal terrorism. There were some hints in 
Sir John Simon’s speech when introducing the War Budget 
last September which suggested that he was thinking of 
reconstructing the basis of the tax so that it would be in 
appearance, what it is in fact, a progressively graded tax. 
If the standard rate were lost to sight—save for special 
purposes such as the deduction of tax from dividends—it 
would be possible to increase the effective rates by one- 
third without more than a shadow of the alarm that would 
be caused by the announcement of a 10s. standard rate. 
Moreover, such a change would make it possible to grade 
the progression more effectively. In particular, it would 
make it possible to tackle the problem of the incomes 
which are at present heavily hit neither by direct nor by 
indirect taxation—those incomes of £5 to £12 a week, 
which, as Lord Stamp was most unjustly criticised for 
pointing out, now bear proportionately less taxation than 
others either above or below them. 

A recasting of the income tax might also make it possible 
to overcome the very difficult political and technical 
problem of taxing the wage-earncr. He cannot escape some 
part of the burden of the war; but the discussion aroused 
by Mr Keynes’s proposals has shown that any tax which is 
aimed specifically at the wage-earner will meet with fierce 
opposition. To include him within the purview of a general 
tax, levied on all alike, raises technical problems. Indirect 
taxes are easily levied, but inequitable in their incidence. 
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Direct taxes, to be administratively feasible, must be at a 
flat rate and collected at the source—both requirements 
that are difficult to reconcile with a progressive income tax. 
It might be possible, however, to meet all these objections, 
political and technical, if a flat-rate deduction were made 
at the source from all incomes above a small exemption 
level; in the terminology to which we have become accus- 
tomed, the standard rate of income tax might be reduced 
:0, say, 2s. in the £ and deducted from all incomes at the 
source, with surtax beginning at, say, £250. Such a tax 
would hardly be fair in its incidence without a system of 
family allowances placed alongside it. But it would have 
the merit of producing revenue promptly, and it could be 
adjusted so as to bring in a very heavy yield. And the 
principle of extending the income tax to cover the great 
majority of citizens would be one which it would be 
difficult for any democratic legislature to oppose. 

The week before the Budget Speech is, of course, far too 
late to make specific suggestions. What has been said in 
this article is meant to be taken less as a set of proposals 
than as illustrations of the possibility of increasing tax 
revenue if we set our minds to it. But the increase of taxes 


Italy’s 


F we are to believe the Italian Press, matters stand at 

a crisis between Italy and the Allies. Signor Ansaldo’s 
recent warning that “ all Italians who believe our country 
can stay out of the present conflict up to the end are mis- 
taken” should take no one by surprise. Since the outbreak 
of war there has only been one Italian question: would 
Germany’s ally and Axis partner move from non- 
belligerency to hostility, and if so, at what moment? The 
Allies have tried to meet and if possible counter the possi- 
bility by methods which are simply an extension of the 
old policy initiated after Sanctions, a policy of tact, con- 
ciliation and forbearance. To give a few examples: our 
blockade was engineered so as to do a minimum of harm 
to Italian interests, concessions and exceptions were made, 
pledges of good faith accepted, buying Commissions sent 
out in the hopes of making it economically worth Italy’s 
while to divert certain supplies to us. It was possible 
during the winter months to allow our policy some 
measure of success. Italy was still out of the war. France 
had succeeded in placing important orders. Our trade 
negotiations were advancing steadily, and we were con- 
templating the purchase of over £20 millions of Italian 
goods, including munitions—more than three times our 
1938 purchases. True, there were certain leakages through 
to Germany, but it was possible to attribute them to the 
profit- seeking ingenuity of individual firms and not to 
impugn the Government’s good faith. The political back- 
ground of all this promising economic activity was a new 
cordiality in certain circles hitherto markedly hostile to 
the West and a general atmosphere, largely inspired by 
the very fair and unbiased reporting of the Press, of con- 
fidence and détente. There grew up among the Allies a 
certain tendency to discount the possibility of Italian inter- 
vention. The Axis was broken. Italy fara da se. 

So much optimism has been shown to be misplaced. 
Even at the time there were various pointers. In the 
Popolo d’Italia, for example, the Duce’s own paper, the 
section which is reputed to be from his own hand never 
once abandoned a bitter jibing attitude towards the 
“pluto-democracies.” Nor could it escape careful ob- 
servers that some of the help afforded by Italy to Germany 
in order to outmanceuvre the blockade suggested anything 
but a broken Axis. On the contrary, it seemed as though 
Italy’s “ non- belligerency ” was exactly what her Axis 
partner needed most. Involved in war, Italy might well 
have become an immediate economic and military liability 
to Germany. Out of the war and winning favourable 
treatment from the Allies by her equivocal attitude, Italy 
Occupied a key position in that ring of neutral States 
which protected Germany from attack and helped in wr. 
ing degrees to secure her supplies. ‘‘ Non- belligerency ” 
this sense served both German and Italian interests, wa 
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must necessarily be considered in its proper framework. 
The Budget, on its revenue side, covers only one facet 
of the general problem of war finance, and an increase in 
taxation, if it were left to stand by itself, might have the 
result of reducing the savings that would otherwise be 
available. But if we are to raise only half the cost of the 
war by revenue, and if at the same time inflation is to be 
avoided, it is apparent that savings must be very greatly 
increased. This, too, is a problem that cannot be ignored 
any longer and must find a place in any comprehensive 
survey of the economic problem. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has succeeded in maintaining his supreme con- 
trol of the machinery for economic planning, and we are 
told that it succeeds in taking the broad view and the bold 
decision. Now is his chance to prove his case. Let him 
survey the whole field—not merely that part recorded in 
the Exchequer returns—and propose the drastic measures 
that such a survey dictates. His task is not to be envied; 
but he has the opportunity, for which every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should pray, of showing that the British 
fiscal system, hitherto the world’s preceptor, has not lost 
its power of seeing problems clearly and seeing them whole. 


Choice 


could continue to do so just so long as the Allies were 
content to allow the blockade to leak. 

By the end of the first six months of war France and 
Britain were obviously growing more and more perturbed 
at the comparative ineffectualness of their economic war. 
M. Reynaud’s formation of a Cabinet pledged to put more 
vigour into every branch of the Allies’ war effort coincided 
with assurances in London that the leaks would stop. The 
possibility of an effective blockade placed Germany under 
the necessity of elaborating a new policy and the new policy 
demanded a new type of Italian collaboration. The first 
sharp reminder of Germany’s interpretation of “ non-bel- 
ligerency ” came with the breakdown of the British trade 
talks after months of negotiation. The meeting of the two 
Dictators at the Brenner was significantly prefaced by the 
open bombing and sinking by Nazi ’planes of three Italian 
cargo boats, and whatever the scope of the colloquy, one 
of its immediate consequences was the launching in Italy of 
a frenzied anti-Allied campaign, which still rages in Press 
and radio and has reached unequalled heights of mis- 
representation and bias in the reporting of the onslaught 
on Norway. Finally have come warnings, war talk, 
rumours of mobilisation and troop concentrations, of naval 
manceuvres, reinforcements to Albania, and of a possible 
Balkan offensive. Even if the break so far exists largely 
on paper, Italian non-belligerency has entered a new phase. 

The new phase is not easy to interpret, for interpreta- 
tion carries us beyond the reach of known facts. The fact 
of the Brenner meeting is useless without precise informa- 
tion on the nature of the conversations which took place. 
Did Hitler propose a new policy to the Duce? If the Duce 
acquiesced, what type of collaboration is to follow? If not, 
what independent line does Italy hope to pursue? It is 
hardly likely that Hitler made the long journey merely to 
grasp Signor Mussolini’s hand and bid him continue. He 
had no intention of waiting till the net of the Allied 
blockade had been drawn closer. He may therefore have 
announced a coming offensive and demanded Italian inter- 
vention, pointing out that once a severer blockade had 
been introduced by us, Italy’s most hopeful moment for 
entering the conflict would have already passed. We have 
no means of establishing what type of offensive Hitler 
had in mind, but Norway was probably thought of as a 
side-show, to be seized without fighting, and intended to 
paralyse the Allies while he struck elsewhere. If so, the 
main blow is yet to fall, and from Hitler’s standpoint the 
hour of launching the great offensive would obviously be 
the most opportune moment for Italy’s entry into the war. 
It is for this reason that the possibility of an onslaught on 
the Balkans cannot be ruled out. It is in the Balkans that 
a joint Italo-German offensive would have the most imme- 
diate and crushing effect, and in Jugoslavia the two 
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Dictators have a state with which they both have common 
frontiers and which is cut off from all immediate Allied 
assistance. However, even if we are satisfied that Hitler 
at the Brenner meeting proposed a joint offensive to put 
an end to a “non-belligerency” whose economic advan- 
tages to Germany would shortly be destroyed by the 
tightening of the Allied blockade, and even if we place 
a Jugoslav campaign high on the scale of our possibilities, 
we are still left with the enigma of the Duce’s reaction to 
the scheme. 

Some commentators are convinced that the Duce re- 
fused compliance. The press campaign they explain away 
as being the least the Duce could do to compensate Ger- 
many for Italy’s defection. Italy will remain “ non- 
belligerent” even at the risk of the strongest German 
pressure and renewed attacks on Italian shipping. There is 
no lack of good reasons to support this interpretation. 
The people of Italy have a genuine horror of wars of any 
sort, but quite especially of a war in which they would be 
fighting beside Germany. The whole influence of the Vati- 
can together with that of the House of Savoy would be 
thrown on the side of continued Italian neutrality, and 
certain influential leaders are known to oppose the hazard- 
ous adventure that war at this juncture would mean. Ger- 
many would provide the Allies with a battlefield and front 
on Italian soil just at a time when (after radical reorganisa- 
tion) the Italian army is easily the least efficient of the three 
services. Economically, the outlook is even more gloomy. 
The first effect of intervention would be the extension to 
Italy, under conditions which make its effectiveness cer- 
tain, of the Allied blockade. In her most important raw 
materials, Italy is largely dependent upon extra-Mediter- 
ranean and especially American supplies, and even though 
Germany, by a vast effort, is guaranteeing to cover the 
Italian coal demand, the outbreak of hostilities, especially 
in the Balkans, would put an immediate stop to the 
elaborate transport arrangements necessary to make the 
delivery of the million tons a month at all possible. The 
excessive cold of the winter has, moreover, played havoc 
with water supplies, and hence with Italy’s entire hydro- 
electric system. Nor is the food situation happy. Nowhere 
in Central Europe will the harvests be good. Italy is re- 
ported to be below her necessary autarkic figure. Small 
wonder, then, that starvation is what her people fear most 
when they envisage war. 

Were rational arguments likely in the last resort to 
settle the problem of Italian intervention, then it might be 
safe to prophesy the continuance of non-belligerency. But 
beside the rational arguments, there are a host of counter- 
vailing desires, beliefs, urges, feelings, half-truths, which 
are likely to play at least as decisive a réle. In the economic 
sphere the arguments based on the inability of Italy to 
go to war owing to her economic straits may work in 
exactly the contrary direction. Faced with the slow econo- 
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mic hemorrhage which is gradually sapping the country’s 
standards and resources, the Italian leaders may prefer a 
desperate venture now to the slower defeat of increasing 
bankruptcy. Italy’s war stocks stand higher to-day than 
they are ever likely to do again. At immense cost to herself, 
reserves of vital raw materials, especially of oil, have been 
accumulated in the last six months. If the Allies tighten 
the blockade, say, by some system of rationing, stocks can 
no longer be replenished. There is thus an economic price 
factor to be considered. 

It is, however, factors of prestige and psychology which 
defy the drawing of any certain conclusions. In Britain we 
perhaps under-estimate the extent to which our policy in 
Italy for years past has missed its mark. Sanctions were 
the initial error—not because they were imposed but be- 
cause they were not imposed to the full. They were suffi- 
ciently hostile for a lasting resentment to be sown among 
the Italian people, and sufficiently ineffective to breed a 
growing scepticism in our imperial strength. “ Plutodemo- 
cratic decadence ” has been so drummed home in Italy that 
certain leaders now believe in it and our miserable 
failures vis-a-vis Hitler, culminating in Munich and Prague, 
have only confirmed the impression. Some Italians do not 
think we can win the war, and as the Regime Fascista 
naively put it, it is “ absurd that our people, which does 
not renounce its great future, should not take a share in 
the transformation of the map of Europe and perhaps of 
the world.” Convinced of our impotence, certain circles 
press that Italy join the jackals marauding round our 
corpse. The passive first six months have given them little 
cause to modify their belief. It is possible, therefore, that 
the fate of Italy hangs on the slender thread of the cam- 
paign in the north. One smashing Allied victory and one 
of Hitler’s chief levers might be destroyed. 

Actually the decision rests with one man. It is impor- 
tant to remember that four years’ conciliation has not 
caused him to modify one jot of his antipathy towards 
us, an antipathy which is perhaps thirteen years older than 
Sanctions and has been a permanent undercurrent in his 
regime. 

It follows that the possibility of Italian intervention 
now or in the near future must be seriously considered. We 
have not sought the quarrel, but our conciliatory gestures 
have been interpreted as weakness, our patience as a 
sign of senility. Mr Cross was certainly summing up the 
common conviction of the Allied peoples when he said 
“ We have no quarrel with Italy . . . but we are plain- 
dealing and plain-speaking people, and we should like to 
know where we stand with her.” This is firmer language 
than has been heard for many years, but it is not likely 
to be misunderstood on that account. We have more than 
proved our willingness for peace. It is perhaps time— 
should the Italians thrust the decision upon us—to show 
our readiness for war. 


France’s War Effort 


HE German libel that this war is being fought for 

Britain by Frenchmen is believed nowhere. The com- 
placent view current among a section of Englishmen that 
all the economic effort of the Entente is being made by 
them and their own rich trading country is equally false, 
but much more prevalent. Economically, it is true, Britain 
has more to contribute to the common cause than France; 
but, equally truly, it is the French people and not the 
British who are so far bearing much the heavier propor- 
tionate burden to meet the cost of war. 

France is a military nation; Britain a nation of shop- 
keepers. That is the starting point alike for the German jibe 
and our own complacency. Actually, this is also the ex- 
planation of the heavy economic sacrifices that the people 
of France have been called upon to make. As soon as war 
started, all able-bodied Frenchmen between the ages of 18 
and 49 were called to the colours. Only those men with 
essential civil duties, such as certain civil servants over 
40 years of age or those engaged in work of national im- 
portance, have been exempted. Something like 44 million 
men are still under arms, and all the men exempted from 





service for the moment because of the essential nature of 
their work are under military jurisdiction and liable to 
instant calling up. 

It is this fact of general mobilisation that dominates the 
war economy of France. There is no schedule of reserved 
occupations as in Britain. If there were, perhaps two million 
fewer Frenchmen would now be under arms—a calculation 
which affords some measure of the vast military effort 
made by our Allies. It measures, too, the sharp blow 
suffered by French industry, agriculture and trade, deprived 
in general of all their labour except that of women, youths 
and men of 50 or more. France has been set a special 
problem in war economics: to keep up output in the war 
industries and export trades with a critically depleted per- 
sonnel. The wartime need to cut down civilian consumption 
in order to release resources for war work has been corre- 
spondingly augmented, and the considerable sacrifices that 
French civilians are being called upon to make under the 
realistic direction of M. Reynaud, first Minister of Finance 
and now Prime Minister, spring directly from the colossal 
conversion of civilians into soldiers. They are sacrifices that 
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the British Parliament and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might usefully employ next week to assess the comparative 
severity of Britain’s own second War Budget. 

With 44 to 5 million men standing ready in the Forces, 
France’s first task was to increase the output of the workers 
left at home. One way was to require more work from 
those already in employment; the other was to bring in new 
recruits. At a stroke in September permitted working 
hours were raised to 60 a week; and in defence factories 
working day and night 72 hours a week for three months 
may be allowed. In coal-mining, where many miners were 
called up and many mines in the war areas closed, a work- 
ing week of 523 hours was made lawful, and coal output 
has not fallen off at all. 

The new hours have been accepted with the same willing- 
ness as mobilisation itself. The forty-hour week remains 
only a statistical norm, and all work done in excess of it is 
accepted as nationally necessary overtime—though no in- 
creased overtime rates of pay are given until 60 hours have 
been worked. Neither employers nor workers can alter the 
collective bargains that bound them when the war started, 
and it is the feeling that the Minister of Labour is equally 
protecting the pre-war and post-war interests of both 
parties with regard to hours of work, working conditions 
and rates of pay that accounts for industry’s acceptance of 
the onerous new war regime. There are safeguards; daily 
working hours must not exceed 11 for men or 10 for 
women and juveniles except in extraordinary circum- 
stances, and then only with official sanction. 

But no mere intensification of labour could fill the gap. 
A chief problem has been to find new workers and, in 
particular, to bring in women. A first step was to ensure 
that the drive for more workers in industry would not 
draw away farm workers and finally cripple a partially 
disabled agriculture; the Minister of Labour was given the 
strictest powers over the movement of labour from place 
to place; and, on February 28th last, a decree specifically 
forbade farmers, rural workers and peasants to seek 
different work elsewhere. A second step was to train and 
absorb the unemployed; a close examination is going on 
to find how many of them are really employable; and for 
three months an organisation has been in building by the 
Marseilles Chamber of Commerce to retrain the workless 
for war work. 

In the long run, however, the battle for production can 
only be won by France’s women. ‘The first act was not 
conspicuous, though it was the indispensable basis of 
mobilisation; straightaway in September women took over 
the farms, shops and businesses of their called-up men. 
Since then women have flowed steadily into all sorts of 
employment. At present there are 300,000 women at 
work in war factories, and in munitions works directly con- 
trolled by the Government just under 30 per cent. of the 
staffs are women. 

Even so, only a start has been made, and if output is to 
be adequate many more women workers will be wanted. 
So far the principle of their recruitment has been volun- 
tary, and the flow of recruits has been sufficient. But, at 
the same time, it has been haphazard and uncontrolled. 
Accordingly, on February 28th, a decree gave powers to 
mobilise all women for war work, to compel their registra- 
tion and employ them compulsorily. The powers have not 
been used, but it is plain that the aim of France’s wartime 
man-power policy is to mobilise the nation’s workers 
according to a conscious plan, and a law is being drafted 
to compel certain industries to include a specified propor- 
tion of women among their working staffs. The aim is to 
carry through a controlled process of substitution, whereby 
the intake of women will automatically release a corre- 
sponding number of men for the Forces. 

Thus, man-power is the basis of France’s wartime 
economic policy. Since September, when not far short of 
six million men were mobilised, nearly 14 millions have 
been released for essential duties on the home front, and 
even the addition of the British Expeditionary Force to the 
front-line strength of the Allies leaves a gap of 750,000 
to a million still to be filled. For the spring sowing, farmers 
and rural workers of the 1912-15 classes were temporarily 
teleased from active service. A sudden offensive on the 
Western Front now would almost certainly mean the 
abrupt and dislocating withdrawal of half a million men 
Or more from civil work: and the Allied aim must be, 
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by the recruitment of more women workers in France and 
the addition of more British soldiers to the forces along 
the Maginot Line, not only to fill the gap but also to re- 
duce the upper limit of France’s need for mobilised men 
to no more than, say, four millions. The maintenance of 
a Near Eastern Army and the opening of a new theatre of 
war in the North makes the need more pressing. 

Industrial establishments working for national defence 
have, like man-power, been mobilised. The new Minister 
of Armaments has full powers over plant, materials and 
labour for munitions and over capital extensions. But not 
even the boldest and most far-reaching plans to mobilise 
France’s resources have abated the necessity to cut down 
civil consumption drastically. The urgent need to cut down 
is a corollary of the country’s shortage of men. To satisfy 
the vast needs of the army for men and materials, to con- 
serve resources for military uses and to prevent any sharp 
rise in prices—these have been the principles of policy. 

The restrictions imposed upon consumption are not 
confined to the home front. The French private receives 
less than 1d. a day when he is behind the line, and about 
ls. a day, against the British soldier’s 2s. to 2s. 6d., when 
he is at the front. A soldier’s family of wife and three 
children living outside of Paris, where the rates are higher, 
receives 17s. a week; the equivalent allowance in the 
British Army is 36s., to which the husband contributes 7s. 
Prices and living standards are too different for much 
weight to be given to comparisons like these, but it is at 
any rate illuminating to notice that it has been estimated 
that, if the French Army were paid on the British scale, 
it would cost well over £400 millions more a year than it 
does to maintain. 

The sacrifices made by soldiers set the standard for the 
treatment of civilians far more in France than in Britain. 
Levies and taxation take a heavy toll of the incomes even 
of the poorest, and consumption is kept stringently down. 
‘There are three main direct taxes on income in France. 
The largest is the impét général sur le revenu which is 
levied on incomes of over 10,000 francs (say £60) a year 
at rates varying from 14 per cent. to 534 per cent. The 
second is the contribution nationale of 5 per cent. on 
incomes of over 7,000 francs (with further exemption for 
children). The third is the zmpoét cédulaire levied at rates 
that vary according both to the size and the nature of the 
income. On wages and salaries the impdt cédulaire begins 
at 10,000 francs, where the rate is 4 per cent., rising to 
8 per cent. over 20,000 francs. These taxes, it will be seen, 
are by no means light. But there are two further sets of 
levies. In addition to the allowances granted to married 
and family men under the taxes already mentioned, there 
are special taxes (faxes de compensation familiale) on 
bachelors (3 per cent. on incomes from 10,000 francs to 
60,000 francs, rising to 20 per cent. on incomes over 
$10,000 francs), and on childless married couples (at rates 
about one-third less than for bachelors); these finance the 
new family allowance system, which, of course, is a con- 
siderable offset to taxation for large families. Secondly, 
two levies are made for the national solidarity fund, out 
of which the allowances and pensions for soldiers and their 
families are paid. A man of military age but not con- 
scripted pays not 5 per cent. but 15 per cent. in contribu- 
tion nationale, and a special tax of 40 per cent. is put on 
all wages paid for hours in excess of 40 a week. The excess 
profits tax is also paid into this fund. The cumulative 
etfect of these taxes is very heavy, as can be seen from the 
following figures of direct taxation on a bachelor whose 
income comes from salary or wages (the case of a bachelor 
is, of course, that where the French taxation is heaviest): 


Frs. Frs. Frs. 

Net income 35,000 105,000 875,000 

‘£200) (£600 £5,000 

Impoét cédulaire 1,600 7,200 68,800 

Contribution nationale 1,750 5,250 43,75( 

Impst général . 584 7,917 402,513 
Taxe de compensation 

familiale 750 4,200 122,501 

Total 4,684 24,567 637,563 

£ equivalent (approx. £26.8 £140.3 £3,642 
British income tax and 

surtax te as £12.5 £119.1 £2081.6 


These calculations do not include the two levies that go to 
the solidarity fund. 

The problem of cutting civilian consumption and keeping 
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down prices has been met straightly. Only the essential 
supplement of rationing to reduce purchases is so far 
lacking, though the distribution of ration cards for many 
articles is now planned. So far, apart from meatless days 
and restrictions on the sale of other foods and drink, the 
method has been to curtail, not purchases but purchasing 
power. The means has been swingeing increases for every 
class of Frenchman in direct taxation, and recourse to 
heavy indirect taxation has been avoided. A series of de- 
crees has fixed prices (other than agriculcural) at their pre- 
war (September Ist) level; no increase in any price is per- 
mitted without special authorisation—the level of retail 
prices has in fact gone up by about 12-13 per cent. Simi- 
larly, in undertakings on defence work, wages may not be 
increased above their September level without the per- 


NOTES OF 


The Northern War.— The third round in the war in 
Norway has started. The first was won on points by the 
Germans: their successful surprise descent on all Norway's 
ports, aided it seems by Norwegian traitors, flouted Allied 
sea power; but the expectation that Norway would give 
in, like Denmark, without resistance was belied—a serious 
setback. The second round was won by Britain: it was a 
sea fight, marked by the courageous action of the second 
destroyer flotilla at Narvik, the revenge taken for the 
destroyers’ wounds by H.M.S. Warspite, the harrying by 
submarine and bomber of German transports and supply 
ships, the laying of mines on Germany’s own Baltic coasts, 
the swift and safe carriage of Allied troops to Northern 
Norway and the use of naval guns to cover the German 
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retreat at Narvik and to break up the German airfield at 
Stavanger. The German navy was mutilated; one battle- 
cruiser, one heavy cruiser, four light cruisers and ten 
destroyers were reported by the Allies sunk; a pocket 
battleship was torpedoed and another battle-cruiser badly 
damaged. And against this loss of something like half the 
enemy’s navy, the losses reported by the British Admiralty, 
four destroyers and a submarine sunk and a cruiser lightly 
hit, are derisory. Ihe third round, the struggle for 
Southern and Central Norway, is in essence a struggle for 
Norway’s few routeways, for railheads such as Namsos, 
Trondheim, Romsdal and Bergen, and rail junctions such 
as Staenkjer, Dombas, Hamar and Elverum. It is con- 
mand of the wheel spokes hubbed at Oslo that is the prize. 
By Thursday the Germans held all the rail routes to 
Sweden—from Narvik, Trondheim, Oslo via Kongsvinger 
and Oslo via Halden; they had lost Narvik itself and had 
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mission of the Minister of Labour, and in other under. 
takings all wage agreements are subject to regulations by 
the Minister. 

It is a very realistic policy that France has chosen to 
pursue. Its basis is the mobilisation of the nation’s men, 
Its severity is sanctioned by the sense of national solidarity 
of a conscript country at war, and its symbol is the fund 
into which, not only the 40 per cent. levy on wages for 
hours worked over forty a week, but also the proceeds of 
the excess profits tax, will be paid—and out of which 
allowances and pensions for soldiers and families will be 
paid. To pay for the war the French have accepted a steep 
lowering of their standard of life, but they have done jt 
on principles of concerted sacrifice which should both 
inspire and instruct their Allies. 


THE WEEK 


not been in Namsos and Romsdal; but they were in occu- 
pation of Trondheim, Bergen, Stavanger and Oslo. Fight- 
ing from Oslo in the South and Trondheim in the North- 
West, their aim was to secure full hold of the railway 
network; north of Oslo, Kongsvinger had fallen and Hamar 
and Elverum were threatened; north-east of Trondheim, 
Staenkjer, on the line from Namsos, was being invested, 
The Norwegian resistance against only small German 
forces, sometimes moved up by plane, was proving brave 
but not very effective, as they were forced back almost 
everywhere upon the Swedish frontier. 


* * * 


‘The question was: could the Allied troops, landed on 
Monday at unspecified points on the north-west coast, 
make contact in force with the Germans before their hold 
on the country’s arteries became too tight? In this con- 
text the battle for Narvik, still reported to be raging on 
Thursday, was irrelevant. The key points for the Allies 
to seize and advance from were the railheads of Namsos, 
‘Trondheim and Romsdal; and the Germans, already in 
‘Trondheim, were astride the lines to both the other two— 
though with only very slender strength. Without know- 
ledge of the whereabouts of the Allied troops, withheld 
for reasons of State, comment is hardly possible, except to 
say that the repeated British attacks on Stavanger aero- 
drome, nine times by the Royal Air Force and once by 
the Navy, show the importance that must be given to air 
fighting in this Northern war. To tranship, land and move 
large numbers of men on the difficult Norwegian terrain 
is extremely dangerous, and might even be disastrous 
without local command of the air; but without air bases 
in Norway (Trondheim aerodrome as well as Stavanger 
has been bombed) Germany would find it hard to resist 
the Allied advance backed by support from the sea. So 
far, the air conflict has hardly begun, the land conflict 
between the chief rivals not at all. Only the sea battle has 
been fought—and won; all the time German lines of com- 
munication and supply with Denmark and the Reich will 
be exposed and frayed. But the war, which may last a 
long time, will be won or lost on land, and for the 
moment speed into action must be the essence of Allied 
strategy. 

* * * 


Norway’s Minerals and Metals.— Apart altogether 
from iron ore, which is mined near and shipped through 
Narvik, Norway is also an important producer of a numbet 
of non-ferrous metals and ferro-alloys, but these industries, 
as the bulk of her other trades, are located almost entirely 
south of Trondheim. Contrary to the general impression, 
the country is not particularly rich in metallic minerals. 
Most of the smelters and refineries owe their origin to the 
availability of cheap sources of energy—in the old days 
charcoal fuel, and nowadays hydro-electric power. With no 
coke resources to warrant the foundation of a large-scale 
iron and steel industry, Norway has to be content to export 
her ore, and she is a minor producer and shipper of pig 
iron and steel. Though the small quantities of elementary 
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ferrous metals exported are of high quality, their loss 
hardly affects either this country or Germany. On the other 
hand, Norway is an important producer or refiner of non- 
ferrous metals, such as copper, zinc, aluminium and nickel, 
and of ferro-alloys, like ferro- silicon, ferro-chrome, ferro- 
manganese and silico-manganese; her exports of these to 
this country have been substantial. A shortage of these 
metals would be a very serious matter to the United King- 
dom. Fortunately, however, there are alternative sources of 
supply, and, especially in ferro-alloys, our stocks are sub- 
stantial. But as Norway has to import most of the ore, 
Germany would gain little, even if she succeeded in seizing 
all the smelters and refineries south of Trondheim. 
Norway’s metallurgical industry is least dependent on 
foreign supplies of copper ore. Nevertheless, her own output 
has to be heavily supplemented by imports of copper-nickel 
matte from Canada. In the case of zinc, Norway imports 
about nine times as much ore as she produces; the ore is 
reduced by the electrolytic process, which is the raison 
d’étre of the trade. Small tonnages of nickel ore are raised, 
but here again the vast bulk of the primary mineral is im- 
ported from Canada. In aluminium, the considerable Nor- 
wegian production is entirely based on bauxite supplies 
from abroad, and Germany cannot get enough bauxite for 
her own works. In ferro-alloys the dependence on foreign 
supplies of ore is even more striking. Norway produces 
neither chrome ore nor manganese ore nor wolfram. With- 
out foreign supplies Norway’s production of the typical 
ferro-alloys used in steel-making must fall to zero, for 
Germany certainly cannot fill the gap. At the best the Nazis 
might seize the stocks, but these cannot be large, for the 
practice of the industry has been to dispose of its current 
output. It is true that Germany might get possession of 
Norway’s molybdenum ore, but this is not required by this 
country, while Germany has to use it as a second best to 
tungsten. Apart from metals, Norway produces substan- 
tial quantities of chemicals, and she has been an important 
source of our supplies of calcium carbide. The cessation of 
these supplies may cause some inconvenience, but there 
should be no difficulty in time in expanding domestic pro- 
duction and imports. In short, while the loss of iron ore 
imports from Narvik may be decisive for Germany, her 
temporary control of Norway’s metal and chemical in- 
dustries south of Trondheim is not likely to assist her war 
effort to any significant extent or to cripple ours. 


* * * 


Norway and the Neutrals.—The eyes of all the 
smaller neutrals are fixed on Norway. Now that news 
is beginning to reach the outside world of the astonishing 
extent and terrifying efficiency of the Nazi plot by which 
the key positions in Norway’s cities and harbours were 
sacrificed to the invader almost before he had set foot on 
land, the other neutrals are attempting in a mood not far 
removed from panic to cope with the problem of their own 
“Fifth Columns.” In Holland, the maximum penalty for 
espionage has been raised, and stronger measures are being 
taken behind the scenes to tighten the control of foreigners. 
Belgium is preparing fresh internment camps, and the visa 
control along her Dutch and Luxemburg frontiers is to be 
reinforced. In Sweden, where the problem is particularly 
grave, emergency measures have been passed in the Riks- 
dag to combat sabotage and espionage, and the Defence 
Minister even called for the “extirpation of those who 
have clearly shown that they are working for a foreign 
Power.” In South-East Europe, Jugoslavia is faced with a 
situation which may well get out of hand. For years, 
German commercial penetration, incitement of the non- 
German minorities and organisation on Nazi lines of the 
large German groups have been going on. In recent months 
it has been intensified. Jugoslavia is riddled with German 
“tourists” who talk to the troops, distribute pamphlets, 
settle at strategic points and invade the cities carrying 
Suspicious and unaccountable pieces of luggage. If the 
grim earnest of the plot in Norway did not reinforce the 
tales, it would be hard to take seriously reports so fantasti- 
cally compounded of Baron Miinchhausen and the Arabian 
Nights. It may, of course, be that Germany intends no 
Offensive and the high colour of the rumours is simply 
designed to keep everyone guessing and the Balkans on 
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tenterhooks. But the Jugoslavs are taking the threat 
seriously. The police have orders to proceed against all 
suspect foreign visitors. Two-thirds of the foreigners 
resident in Belgrade alone are to be expelled and the Press 
reflects the shock to public opinion dealt by the standing 
and influence of the Norwegian traitors. The papers protest 
that the death of patriotism is the end of national freedom, 
and urge that not only foreigners, but dissidents and 
agitators at home, should come under the ban. Roumania 
and Turkey are not so seriously affected, but are planning 
counter-measures. Sofia, on the other hand, has suc- 
cumbed to the same plague of tourists as Belgrade. Here, 
too, vigorous measures are under discussion. The failure 
of the Norwegian coup (for failure it was, since the Nor- 
wegians were not paralysed into complete acquiescence) 
has thus given a salutary lesson to every small State. The 
Fifth Columns of Europe will find their work at least 
handicapped, possibly checked. 


* * * 


‘The conflict in the North is being watched with grave 
anxiety for other reasons. If the saboteurs and traitors are 
Hitler’s back door into every small country, his military 
forces are ready to batter on the front, and the success or 
failure of Allied counter-measures is of crucial importance 
to every neutral State. It is useless to lock the back door if 
the key to the front is missing, and no small neutral front 
door can be closed without Allied backing. Norway is thus 
a test case. With the tide of battle, the hopes of all the 
smaller Powers ebb and flow. The news of the sinking of a 
large part of the German navy heartened Sweden into a 
resolute attitude with regard to her own neutrality. The 
landing at Narvik and the destruction of the German naval 
forces lying there very probably helped Roumania 
to impose her wheat ban, Jugoslavia to launch her anti- 
tourist campaign, Holland to extend her state of emer- 
gency, and Turkey to announce fleet movements. Similarly, 
any failure now, any weakening of our attack or falling off 
of our military reinforcements will have repercussions far 
beyond the merely strategic implications of the Norwegian 
campaign. The smaller Powers have watched, hypnotised, 
for the last three years while, one by one, the victims of 
German aggression have succumbed to Juggernaut. Last 
week, for the first time since the rape of Vienna, there came 
news of a Gen nan setback. The joy with which the news 
was greeted is the measure of the smaller neutrals’ sup- 
port of our cause, but it would also be the measure of 
their disillusion if Hitler were once again to prove that 
aggression can be made to pay. 


* * * 


Towards a Balkan Offensive ?—-The spectres which 
were first evoked by the Brenner meeting, then exorcised 
by the comparative inactivity which followed, are once 
more abroad. Germany is making her contribution in the 
form of rumoured troop concentrations in Slovakia. Italy 
has crowned four weeks’ press campaigning against the 
Allies with the threat that her intervention may take place 
at any moment—in which case there is only one direction in 
which her offensive could be launched. Naval units are 
concentrated off the Straits of Otranto, four classes have 
been called up, 25,000 workmen are said to be en route for 
Albania, and Bari, the port used for the Albanian invasion 
last year, has now been declared a special area. Everything 
has been planned to point to an attack from the Adriatic. 
Greece, with her British guarantee, close alliance with 
Turkey and her accessibility to the British Navy, is an 
unlikely victim. Jugoslavia, enjoying none of these advan- 
tages and susceptible, moreover, to German pressure, is 
the obvious target of Italy’s potential outbreak. Finally, 
the third conspirator is added in the shape of Russia, who 
has in the last week issued a sharp protest to Roumania on 
the subject of frontier violations along the Dnieper. 
Coming on top of Molotov’s speech and its reference to 
“‘ Bessarabia, the lost province,’ the incident may well 
take a graver turn. Thus the stage appears to be set for the 
pas a trois forecast by the German press at the time of the 
Brenner meeting. Joint action will establish pre-arranged 
German, Russian and Italian spheres of interests, Balkan 
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supplies will be secured once and for all to the Axis 
Powers and their adjunct, Russia, and Allied influence will 
be finally and completely destroyed in the South-East. The 
reason for the new activity is obvious enough. The Allies 
have promised to make their blockade effective in the 
South-East, and the establishment of our recently founded 
trading company, on however limited a scale, is evidence 
of new activity. In the Balkans as elsewhere the Germans 
have therefore to reconsider their line of action in the 
light of the Allies’ latest plans. If we make it impossible 
for Hitler to secure his Balkan supplies by peaceful means, 
his only alternative is an extension of the war in the way 
most damaging to our interests and prestige. The associa- 
tion of Russia and Italy with his policy would greatly in- 
crease its propaganda value by completing the picture of 
invincibility and, if sufficiently skilfully exploited, might 
even secure the exclusion of the Allies without the neces- 
sity of resort to force. 


* * * 


How near Hitler is to completing a successful stroke of 
Balkan strategy it is impossible to say. The situation is still 
fluid, and while the battle in Norway remains undecided, 
it is likely to remain so. If Hitler, by a military success, 
gives another proof of invincibility, then possibly Russia 
and Italy voleront aux secours du vainqueur. But several 
points are very obscure. Italy has repudiated collabora- 
tion with Russia and is attempting friendly relations with 
Roumania. Turkey is watching the situation warily, and 
has let it be understood that a conflict with Roumania 
brings her into the war and presumably the Allies into the 
Black Sea. The pro-German party are not in power in 
Budapest, and there is no sign that the Teleki Govern- 
ment would be compliant in the matter of allowing German 
troops passage to Hungary or Jugoslavia, a concession 
which would greatly simplify Hitler’s strategic problem. 
All the Balkan States have in recent weeks given clear 
evidence of the store they set by their independence and 
of their determination to defend it. Roumania’s ban on 
wheat exports and her partial ban on key commodities in 
order to stock her military reserves are one example, the 
vigorous measures against espionage and sabotage in Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania and Turkey another. Finally, there is an 
unknown factor in the degree of solidarity which an 
attack on one Balkan State would evoke in the others. It is 
not certain that they would repeat Scandinavia’s disas- 
trous mistake. It would therefore be difficult even if not 
impossible for Hitler to strike in the Balkans as he hoped 
to strike in Norway, in such a way as to secure his ob- 
jectives without calling in Allied military opposition. And 
it would be difficult to crush the Balkan peoples’ resis- 
tance so speedily that help when it came would come too 
late. Mr Churchill has gone out of his way to remind 
Italy that our Mediterranean fleet is not operating off 
Stavanger, the Allied Near Eastern army grows steadily, 
in a conflict Italy’s industries and Russia’s oil supplies 
would be very vulnerable to an attack, all reasons for 
supposing that the pas a trois may after all turn out to be 
a pas seul. 

* * . 


Limitation of Textile Sales.—It has long been 
widely recognised that the labour resources available for 
ministering to the consumer must decline with the ex- 
pansion of the output of munitions and of the Defence 
Forces, and that the raw materials allocated to the manu- 
facture of consumption goods must be curtailed in order 
to economise foreign exchange and shipping space. The 
supply of a number of consumption goods has already been 
curtailed in bulk or rationed to individual consumers. The 
new Board of Trade Order restricting sales of cotton and 
rayon piece-goods to retailers during the 54 months from 
April 16th to September 30th to 75 per cent. of those 
made during the six months ended September 30, 1939, 
and those of linen piece-goods to 25 per cent., is therefore 
unlikely to cause a public riot. (The allocation of wool for 
manufacture into goods for civil consumption has already 
been reduced.) The limitation of supplies of cotton and 
rayon piece-goods is anything but drastic. First, during the 
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initial restriction period something like 5 per cent. of the 
adult population will be clothed by the Government, 
Secondly, the volume of purchases per head of the popula- 
tion would in any case probably have been appreciably 
smaller than last year. The reduction in supplies of linen 
piece-goods, on the other hand, is severe; but this was 
necessary in view of the fact that Germany has been able 
to cut off some of the principal sources of our flax supplies, 
But the consumption of linen is normally much smaller 
than that of cotton goods; and, in any case, cotton can 
be substituted for linen for the majority of purposes. The 
value of materials that the reduction in supplies to domestic 
civil consumers will set free for export is estimated at 
about £15-£20 millions per annum. 


* * * 


The new Order is to be regarded as only a first step in 
a policy of setting free machinery and labour for more 
urgent purposes. In announcing the limitation of textile 
supplies to domestic civil consumers in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, Sir Andrew Duncan pointed out 
that it may be necessary to add to the list. It is surely not 
only necessary but a matter of considerable urgency to 
devote more of our resources to the munitions and export 
trades. Sir Andrew Duncan need only look at the overseas 
trade returns for March published this week by his Depart- 
ment. In its present temper the public is only too willing 
to assist the Government in the effort to win the war, 
Consequently, excessive timidity, born of the fear of a 
wave of public indignation, is surely out of place at this 
stage. So far as the method of limiting the consumption of 
textiles is concerned, rationing in bulk is undoubtedly pre- 
ferable for technical reasons to the rationing of individuals 
adopted in the case of foodstuffs; but this method is only 
justified (and the comparatively mild initial turn of the 
screw was probably designed to accustom the public to it 
and thus to ensure its success) so long as the poorer section 
of the community is not deprived of its essential require- 
ments by an inordinate rise in prices. If that were allowed 
to happen, there would indeed be a public outcry, and it 
would be fully justified. 


* * * 


Railway Fares.At the time’'that the financial 
agreement between the Government and the railway com- 
panies was announced it was predicted in these columns 
that the working of the agreement would run directly 
counter to the obvious main interest of general economic 
policy in keeping prices down. Proof of this prophecy could 
hardly have been expected in such early and drastic shape. 
The Minister of Transport announced in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday evening that there is to be an 
addition of 10 per cent. to all railway charges, includitg 
fares on London Transport’s railways, from May 1st. This 
is to bring in £18 millions a year towards the railways’ 
estimated increased costs of £263 millions in the first 
nineteen months of control. The increase is presented as a 
fait accompli, since the only possibility of upsetting it is 
the very remote one of an adverse vote by the House of 
Commons. The gravest objection must be taken to this 
procedure in a matter of such high public importance. 
The argument for a speedier method of deciding increases 
in railway charges than by an application to the Railway 
Rates Tribunal can readily be accepted; but it is hard to 
see why speed should necessitate close secrecy for the pre- 
liminary discussions or why it should absolve the railway 
companies from the obligation to make their case in 
public. Again, much was made, when the new procedure 
was announced three months ago, of the fact that trading 
organisations would be taken into consultation. But how 
much remains of this consultation if it is not to take place 
until after the Order is tabled? It is not only to the pro- 
cedure that objection can be made, but also to the substance 
of the increase. The justification for it is that charges were, 
according to the agreement, to be raised in relation t 
changes in “ working costs and certain other conditions 
arising from the war.” It is apparent that the interpretation 
put upon this phrase is to be entirely one-sided. The rail- 
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ways are to be compensated for any increase in their direct 
costs, but the reduction in their indirect costs owing to 
the increase in traffic is apparently not treated as one of 
the “ conditions arising from the war.” Again, it is difficult 
to see why benevolent allowances made to employees on 
active service should be charged to the transport user 
rather than deducted from the rapidly rising revenues of the 
proprietors of the railways. There will be no objection in 
any quarter to fair play for the railway companies, and it 
has frequently been argued in The Economist that they can 
make out a strong case for financial compensation on a 
scale higher than their earnings of recent years. But this 
sort of thing is much more than fair play. The railways 
are being assisted to increased revenues by a method which 
forces up the cost of transport, one of the most vital 
elements in the whole price structure. Moreover, the present 
increase is only a beginning. It is not difficult to see what 
will be the next step—an application for increased wages, 
which the companies will have no incentive to resist. It 
would be hard to imagine a more disastrous example of 
economic impolicy. 


* * * 


Winning the War ?-Only one speaker in Tuesday’s 
debate in the Commons was wholly satisfied with the Gov- 
ernment’s manpower policy. That was Mr Ernest Brown. 
The Minister of Labour told the House that the alloca- 
tion of men between military service and industry “ bristled 
with difficulties’; but he was satisfied about the 30,000 
soldiers who have been indefinitely or temporarily released 
for work on the home front. He was satisfied with the 
40,000 men whom it is proposed to train annually in Gov- 
emment centres for war work in future years—though this 
year less than half that number will be trained. He was 
satisfied that there was no room for women in these train- 
ing centres. He was satisfied that it was not his job to 
see that manufacturers took on or trained more potential 
war workers than at present. He was satisfied that all the 
employable engineers, shipbuilders and coal-miners avail- 
able had been, or would almost certainly be, put to work 
and that the shortage of skilled labour in these industries 
could not be helped. He was even satisfied with the 
large total of unemployed workers who made up, he said, 
an invaluable “ reserve ” of labour—in happy contrast, pre- 
sumably, to luckless countries like Germany, where almost 
every man and woman has already been given a place in 
war production. No one else, in a meagre House, even on 
the almost deserted Government benches, was at all satis- 
fied. One after another, shocked by the contrast in the vital 
use of labour between the conscript democracy of France 
and our own easy-going freedom, they cited the example 
of our great Ally as well as of Germany—virtually the 
whole of two nations mobilised for fighting or war work. 
Still looking abroad, they were unimpressed by Mr Brown’s 
suggestion that the task of building up a large army was 
so arduous and complicated that the equally important task 
of drafting the remaining men and women into essential 
industries must necessarily make almost imperceptible pro- 
gress. They had no patience with a “reserve” of idle 
labour, of unemployed persons, women and normally un- 
occupied persons, the chief virtue of which, apparently, 
Was to stay in reserve unused. The Minister’s attempt to 
persuade the House that what is awry with our war em- 
ployment is simply an act of God and beyond his (Mr 
Brown’s competence signally failed. 


* * * 


No one would, or could, deny that the registration of 
1,700,000 men for military service, the application to 
them of the schedule of reserved occupations and the 
combing-out of soldiers essential to industry without im- 
pairing the army’s efficiency is a very complex and deli- 
cate business—and one for which Britain, in the Ministry 
of Labour, has a uniquely suitable instrument. But there 
are well over 20 million workers or potential workers still 
left on the home front, and it is in the allocation of these 
to their posts in the war effort that vision and energy have 

N most lamentably lacking. It is no use for Mr Brown 
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to say that he has not the power to secure the recruitment 
and training of war workers. The simple fact is that they 
must be recruited and trained in their millions; they are 
willing and anxious to be recruited and trained; and if 
manutacturers will not do it—only factory training is really 
satisfactory—they must be made to. If they, in turn, claim 
—as they might quite reasonably do—that there still is not 
a sufficiency of war orders, actual or prospective, to justify 
a wholesale expansion of their potential labour force, then 
Mr Brown must bring his “ balanced ” oratory to bear on 
Mr Burgin. It is not a matter for leisurely democratic dis- 
cussion. There is no alternative. Every available man and 
every available woman must be pressed into essential em- 
ployment without any more needless delay—if winning the 
war is a war aim. 


* * * 


Mobilising the Home Worker.—The new Minister 
of Food (writes a Correspondent) has called upon the 
housewives of the country to mobilise in defence of the 
nation’s food supplies. An army marches upon its stomach; 
to-day the whole nation is the army, and the commissariat 
is in every larder. The home workers—men with spades 
and women with saucepans—are as relevant to victory as 
any other providers of necessities. It is to be hoped that 
this appeal indicates a livelier realisation in high quarters of 
what the home worker may be worth and of the handicaps 
under which he—or she—labours. These are not few. We 
are told to Dig For Victory; but the man whose newly 
cleared allotment will yield him a bumper crop of potatoes 
and (as every pioneer gardener knows) precious little else 
in the first season, may not sell his surplus to help feed the 
towns. If he thinks of keeping hens and so using up 
kitchen and garden refuse, he cannot count on getting the 
little food which that refuse needs as a supplement. The 
prospective keeper of a pig or two runs up against a tangle 
of restrictions calculated to scare the boldest. The house- 
wife, too, has her grievances. The just-ended marmalade 
season was a bad joke for her. She had to buy marmalade 
and twiddle her thumbs during the hours she would have 
spent in making it—the marmalade sugar ration being a 
fraction of the normal family’s consumption and, more- 
over, in relation to the number of oranges needed to get 
it, about one-third of that required by any recipe known. 
If she preferred Empire grapefruit to foreign Sevilles, she 
got no sugar at all. (Here, surely, was a case for preference 
rather than penalty.) Days elapsed between the purchase 
of the oranges and the receipt of the sugar; one wonders 
what will happen when, in summer, perishable soft fruit 
replaces the patient orange. And then, it seems, only home- 
grown fruit will qualify for a supplementary ration—if 
that. The commercial fruit-grower must sell to the jam 
factories or not at all; and these must employ industrial 
labour to do the job most housewives are glad to do for 
themselves. The housewife nowadays is not the all-round 
handywoman she once was; but there is a sufficient store 
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of working ability embodied in women who cannot for 
family reasons take employment outside their homes to 
release a perceptible contingent of industrial workers if it 
were not deprived of the materials on which to work. There 
may be good reasons for the deprivation. If so, the public 
should be told. Let the Ministries of Food and of Agri- 
culture jointly secure the services of one practical allot- 
ment-holder and one hardened housewife to advise them; 
and, thus instructed in nicely blended domestic and politi- 
cal economy, let them in addition hire a competent adver- 
tising agent to sell the home workers how they may apply 
their skill and energy—and if not, why not. 


* * * 


Japan and the Indies.—M. Arita’s statement to the 
Press that Japan would oppose the extension of the war 
to the Dutch East Indies should come as no surprise to 
those who have followed the evolution of Japan’s “ East 
Asia” policy according to which the Dutch East Indies 
form an obvious part of Japan’s Lebensraum. As we have 
learnt in Europe, “ anxiety for the peace and stability ” of 
a small and defenceless country is a usual prelude to the 
forcible bestowal on it of “ armed protection ” and, in the 
present anarchy, we cannot suppose that Japan will show 
more forbearance than other predatory powers. Neverthe- 
less, she will keep a wary eye on British and American re- 
actions. Mr Cordell Hull has already issued a statement 
that “ intervention in . . . the Netherland Indies ” by violent 
means would be “ prejudicial to the cause of stability, 
peace and security not only in the region of the Netherlands 
Indies, but in the entire Pacific area.” It is hard to say 
how seriously this warning must be taken. Japan might 
dare to bluff the American navy, but net for one moment 
could she ignore a threat to her vital American supplies. 
Here the United States could cripple Japan overnight. 


* * * 


Price Control.—The committees set up by the 
Board of Trade nearly four months ago under the Prices 
of Goods Act to prevent profiteering have no powers over 
foodstuffs. There is no set limit to the goods that can be 
brought under their control by Order, but it is taken for 
granted that foodstuffs and raw materials, already regu- 
lated in price in many cases by the Ministries of Food 
or Supply, ought not to be included. The trouble is that 
the committees, whose function of hearing individual com- 
plaints about prices is probably as important as their 
power to fix prices and enforce them, have had more com- 
plaints about food prices than about anything else. Only 
the main staple foods are regulated in price by the Min- 
istry, and the question now is whether the uncontrolled 
foods (e.g. dried peas), about which allegations of excessive 
charges are most frequent, should be regulated—either by 
the Ministry or by the Board of Trade’s committees. The 
view of the Central Price Regulation Committee is that 
these prices should be fixed, but (quite plausibly) that it 
would be confusing for any body but the Ministry of Food 
to deal with them. The fact is that some danger exists of 
frontier disputes being allowed to obscure the main aim, 
which is to prevent onerous increases in the price of neces- 
sary articles of general use not justified by correponding 
increases in cost. Other prices should probably be left to 
rise freely, if only to restrict consumption. Should the 
price committees extend their control over a much wider 
range of clothing, including men’s suits? Is it possible for 
price regulation to be fair and effective when it is mainly, 
though not exclusively, concentrated on retail prices? Ought 
it not to be focused more on the price of materials? All 
these questions, which are current talk, bring the commit- 
tee close to the province of the Ministry of Supply. This 
is inevitable. Price is a function of supply and, in any 
sound programme of price control, supply policy and 
rationing must all be closely co-ordinated. Any rigid and 
arbitrary departmentalisation is impossible. The solution 
of the present difficulties is for the Board of Trade and the 
Ministries of Food and Supply to work together in the 
administration of a uniform scheme, dividing the task 
between them according to administrative convenience and 
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using the local price committees—and the local food com- 
mittees—as sounding boards for consumers’ grievances, 
Two things are certain. Complaints about excessive charges 
for uncontrolled foods and clothing cannot be left much 
longer unanswered; and it is ploughing the sand to attempt 
to regulate prices except in strict accord with the regula- 
tion of supplies and the restriction of consumption by 
rationing. 


* * * 


Shifting Industry.—On Wednesday, in the hush 
of expectant waiting for news about the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force in Norway, the House of Commons debated 
the location of industry. Their time was not wasted. Due 
tribute was paid to the invaluable collection of facts and 
views about industrial movements and their effects made 
by the recent Barlow Commission. The general agreement, 
reflected in the Reports of the Commission, that steps are 
needed to arrest the undue expansion of urban centres like 
London and to avert the creation of fresh distressed areas, 
was echoed on all sides. Even London’s Londoner, Mr 
Herbert Morrison, admitted that, proud as he was of 
London, he was far from proud of Greater London. But, 
in the main, the discussion was needlessly academic. The 
view of the Minister of Health, that a debate on this 
subject in wartime might appear unreal, was too easily 
accepted. It is, of course, true that it will be after the 
war when the major problems of industrial redistribution 
will return to be solved. But industrial movements, sharply 
distorted by war needs and war conditions, are going on 
now; and they will not only affect decisively the unbalance 
of industrial Britain when the war is over. They greatly in- 
fluence the problem of war economy itself. The migration 
of evacuees and workers; the spread of new factories and 
new housing needs; the renewal of the old hectic expansion 
of the munitions and export trades that lag in peacetime— 
none of these can be shelved and set aside until Hitler has 
been beaten. From day to day, Government departments 
and local authorities will have to deal with them as they 
come up, and it is more than arguable that a planned 
approach according to some common policy, such as every 
member of the Royal Commission advised, would be pre- 
ferable, even in wartime, to the disparate piecemeal 
methods that have previously prevailed. Even a_ purely 
advisory body simply to carry on the facts and analysis of 
the Royal Commission in war conditions might be in- 
valuable. To suggest, as the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade did on Wednesday, that the present 
hurried census of labour resources in three war industries 
is a sufficient substitute is absurd. 


* * . 
Road Deaths.—Last month’s toad casualty list 1s 
again shocking, and the big improvement in February, 


when the new speed limit of 20 miles an hour in built-up 
areas after dark first came into force, must, therefore, have 
been mainly due to the severe weather at the beginning of 
the month, which kept the majority of cars off the roads. 

In March, the number of deaths was 496, compared with 
416 in February and 457 in March last year, so that the 
Ministry of Information’s roi id safety campaign and the 
longer hours of daylight are clearly hav ing very little effect. 
In fact, the number of daylight deaths rose from 151, or 
36 per cent. of the total, in February, to 261, or 53 per 
cent. of the total, last month. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that the new speed limit is doing some good. 
Deaths on unrestricted roads in black-out hours were 17 

higher than in February, but on roads subject to the speed 
limit they were 47 fewer and only amounted to 29 per 
cent. of the total, compared with 45 per cent. But the fact 
remains that the total number of deaths is higher. Publicity, 
summer-time, speed limits have, therefore, in the net re- 
sult, been of no avail, and the debatable remedy of large: 
scale road construction has naturally been indefinitely 
shelved. There only remains the possibility that in the long 
run petrol rationing, higher petrol prices and heavier motor 
licence fees will achieve an improvement, as the snow and 
ice did in February, simply by reducing the number of 
cars on the road. But there is little sign of this at present. 
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Danubian Tug-of-War.—The obscure incident which 
occurred a fortnight ago when British agents were sup- 
osed to have attempted to sabotage the free passage 
through the Danube’s “Iron Gates” has been cleared up 
to this extent, that it is now possible to fit it into the 
general framework of another piece of Nazi strategy. The 
original tale almost certainly originated in Dr Goebbels’s 
perfervid imagination. Its dissemination was used as an 
excuse for Germany to put forward the proposal, appar- 
ently through Hungary, that she should undertake the 
policing of the Danube in order to protect the riverain 
States from “Allied aggression.” Had the Hungarian 
Government proved more compliant, Germany’s fine fleet 
of gunboats might have been promptly despatched from 
Vienna, and the Allies, since they are represented on the 
International Danube Commission, would have suffered 
another setback. The Hungarian Government, however, 
merely transmitted the request to the other riverain 
States, and after a week’s negotiations Germany’s plans 
have suffered a check, in that a new scheme covering 
possible cases of sabotage and military activity has been 
approved by the International Commission. Control is 
vested in the riverain States, and warships and near- 
warships are banned from the river. The Norwegian cam- 
paign came just in time to stiffen the attitude of the 
Danubian Powers. The last word, however, has not been 
said, and Germany is still building gunboats at Vienna. 


* * * 


The American Census.—The decennial census of 
the population of the United States has begun. This is only 
one of six censuses to be taken this year—the others are 
of business, manufactures, mines, agriculture and hous- 
ing. In the population census alone, thirty questions are to 
be asked of every person, including inquiries about income 
and hours worked. In addition, a further 15 questions are 
to be asked of an arbitrary sample chosen by taking every 
tenth person; these include such miscellaneous matters as 
language spoken, war service, social security status, number 
of children, etc. The housing census has 31 questions for 
each house, including, for example, sanitary facilities, fuel 
used, mortgages, etc. Before such an array of questions the 
British statistician—inhabitant of a country where it is in- 
delicate to inquire about an unmarried mother’s previous 
children—can merely stand in impotent envy, knowing 
that unless he is very lucky he will not get a decennial 
census at all next year. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


There is a grouping of anniversaries at the present time 
from which some significance could surely be drawn. This 
issue of The Economist bears the date of Adolf Hitler’s 
birthday. The House of Commons has just marked the 
fiftieth parliamentary birthday of Mr Lloyd George, whose 
hame stands, more than that of any other, as the proof 
of what an embattled democracy can do in a test of 
strength. It would be pleasant to believe that the same 
significance deliberately attaches to the opening of a crucial 
Budget on St. George’s Day, the anniversary of Zeebrugge. 
And last Sunday was the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
assassination, on Good Friday, of the man who dared to 
call upon the people of the United States to take risks, 
“that government of the people by the people for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 


* 


In the pompous language that is always reserved for 
Parliamentary questions and answers on the most trivial 
subjects, it is announced that the name of the new Balkan 
trade organisation is to be changed from “ English Com- 
mercial Corporation, Limited,” to “ United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation, Limited,” in order that “ the 
title of the company should have a wider territorial signi- 
fcance than the word ‘ English’ might suggest.” If we 
are to carry respect for our minorities to such lengths, 
ought we not to have contrived to incorporate in the title 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man? 
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North Battersea, which once returned a Communist 
member of Parliament, gave only 791 votes to the anti- 
war candidate at this week’s by-election, or 8.6 per cent. of 
the total number of votes cast. 


* 

The 1938 Board of Trade bankruptcy report gives some 
interesting facts about the failures of women in various 
trades and occupations. ‘The highest place is taken—per- 
haps naturally—by milliners and dressmakers among whom 
there were 66 failures. Those with no occupation came 
next with 59 (these, incidentally, had by far the largest 
liabilities), and drapers and haberdashers were third with 
33. Other unusual feminine occupations which had failures 
were coal and coke merchants, 5; directors and promoters 
of public companies, 5; butchers and meat salesmen, 4; 
dairymen and cowkeepers, 4; millers, 1; and timber mer- 
chants, 1. One would like to know more about the two 
women labelled as “ occupation unknown,” who failed, as 
well as the sixteen called “ miscellaneous.” Most interest- 
ing, perhaps, are the three who, coming under the general 
heading of “Entertainment and Sport,’ are simply 
described as “ persons.” 


According to the Registrar-General’s Statistical Review 
of England and Wales for 1938, the number of live births 
registered in that year was 621,204. This gives a birth- 
rate of 15.1 per 1,000 persons living, or 0.2 above the 
1937 figures, 0.3 above 1936 and 0.7 above that for 1933, 
which was. the lowest rate ever recorded. The death-rate, 
adjusted for the increasing proportion of old people among 
the total population, was 8.5 per 1,000, which is 0.5 less 
than 1935, the previous best recorded year. 


* 


The following table shows total entries at Vladivostok 
of certain commodities during the twelve months preced- 
ing the war and the seven months from September, 1939, to 
March, 1940, together with exports from the United 
States of America of the same commodities : — 


Total Entries 


From U.S.A. 





12 months | Sept., 1939, | Sept., 1939, 


prior | to 1938 to 


to wal | Mar., 1940 Mar., 1940 
COPPer cesseeeee tons 70,000 | 70,000 | 50 60-70,000 
Se tons 13,500 7,500 Nil 2,200 
Rubber seseee CONS 27,509 | 40,000 | Nil 6,000 
Molvbderum ... Ibs. 3,000,000 | 6,0)0,000 3,000,000 } 6,900,000 


As this traffic, with the exception of about 5,000 tons of 
rubber, did not start until November, the contrast be- 
tween pre-war needs and recent imports is even greater 
than is shown in the table. 
+ 

In the table on Danish foreign trade on page 677 of 
last week’s Economist the unit for the import of maize, 
rye and wheat should have been given as hundred metric 
tons and not as thousand metric tons. 
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Battle tor H ungary 


(From a Special Correspondent in the Balkans) 


N more than one small State of Europe, the steady con- 

demnation of German* diplomacy that had marked the 
currents of their public opinion before September, failed on 
the outbreak of war to prevent their Governments from 
adopting an attitude of deference to German interests. And 
it must be counted as a debit to the Allies, just as much as a 
neutral fault, that this failure of nerve should have been per- 
haps most noticeable among the small neutrals whose 
geographical position could afford them, if necessary, direct 
Allied help. The countries of South-Eastern Europe have 
shown a better spirit of resistance; and for the most part they 
have rejoiced with Allied successes and wept with Allied 
failures. 

Standing apart from the Balkan countries by her ties with 
the Anti-Comintern States, Hungary has provided a surprise 
of her own. The ready assumption that Hungary would auto- 
matically side with Germany has proved false, and false in 
more than a merely formal sense. Had general war broken 
out in September, 1938, instead of a year later, the assump- 
tion might have been justified. Flushed with their success 
in Slovakia and Ruthenia, more than ever impressed with the 
power of Germany, eager to take on the flood a tide that 
might never flow again, the ruling class in Hungary, the 
army and the great mass of conservative voters could scarcely 
have resisted the opportunity of invading Roumania and seiz- 
ing whatever the chaos of European war might have yielded 
them. But in the twelve months after Munich there was a 
change. The extremists lost in strength so greatly that, by the 
summer of 1939, it was possible for the moderate Government 
of Count Paul Teleki to take active measures against them; 
and with the outbreak of war this policy developed to the 
point where the Nyilas parties—sympathetic to Nazi doc- 
trines—had been deprived of nearly all the firm footing they 
had had twelve months before. By February this year they 
had so little backing that two of their parliamentary deputies, 
Gruber and Gal, could actually be suspended and sent to 
gaol for participation in terrorist activities. 

Two main reasons brought about this change. The first was 
a matter of internal politics. Hungary is ruled by a compara- 
tively small number of men who demand and receive the 
loyalty of a high percentage of the middle class, of the army, 
and of those sections of the lower class who are swayed 
by traditional ideas. Nazi doctrines, except aS a means to- 
wards the end of Greater Hungary, could never hold out any 
strong appeal to any of these parts of the population. Hun- 
gary wanted no revolution in manners and morals such as 
Nazi government would have entailed. The second reason 
sprang straight from the matrix of German diplomacy. An 
invasion of Poland, Hungary’s sentimental friend, following 
and only made possible by a cynical deal with Soviet Russia, 
Hungary's potential enemy, shook the whole foundations of 
Hungarian friendship for Germany. And these shocks served 
only to confirm the disappointment of the Belvedere Award, 
by which Germany had refused Hungary much of what her 
extremists had claimed. 
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. The effect of these happenings, with the growing realisa- 
tion that Berlin had ominously donned the mantle Vienna 
had worn for so long—that Germany had become another 
but infinitely more puissant Austria—was to strengthen 
those who sought to maintain Hungary’s independence, even 
at the cost of her ambitions. The war found the traditional 
elements in power. The Regent united in his person the 
virtues of moderation. It was argued that Hungary must 
remain neutral in order to bring all her influence to bear 
at the peace settlement. 


The Nazi Drive 


Against this view the extremists, whether under Nazi influ- 
ence or merely ultra-conservative, urged that the Allies were 
going to lose the war, and that even if they won it Hungary 
could expect nothing from them; and that Hungary must 
therefore give Germany every support she needed in order 
to earn as large a reward as possible. ‘To-day it is over this 
issue that there is a split in public opinion which becomes 
steadily wider. It is the more surprising that the Western 
Powers should not have healed this breach by convincing 
all those who sympathised with the Allied cause that Ger- 
many was certainly going to be beaten. 

The Germans have not failed to understand the position. 
In the last resort, they must obviously reckon on _ being 
able to invade Hungary or to force permission for the free 
passage of German troops. The realisation that the Nazis 
could and would treat Hungary just as they have treated 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, if it suited their interest, has 
played a big part in destroying pro-German sympathy. The 
Germans may also reckon on Hungarian support for any 
scheme which appears to coincide with Hungarian interests 
But, short of military pressure, the Germans are still under 
the necessity of playing their Hungarian fish, hooked though 
it be, with a great deal of care. 

The main preoccupation of the Nazis, therefore, is to 
change the Hungarian Government. For a long time they 
favoured the Arrow-Cross movement in Hungary until its 
internal divisions and diminishing hold on the popular 
imagination robbed it of most of its value: and during the 
last few weeks it has become evident that German interests 
might be well served by a return to power of M. Béla 
Imrédy. The memory of his Jewish grandmother does not 
seem to have deterred M. Imrédy from taking up an active 
pro-German attitude. It would not be too much to say 
that he regards himself as Count Teleki’s most formidable 
rival; and, were he to obtain power, Hungary’s neutrality 
might become at least “ non-belligerency.” Until the early 
days of April M. Imrédy’s challenge to the Government did 
not amount to much. As far as is known his policy was 
opposed to the personal views of the Regent. He had only 
a handful of convinced followers; his support in the Lower 
House amounted to no more than about 35 deputies; and 
his means of propaganda were restricted to one news- 
paper, the Uj Magyarsag—with the uncertain hospitality 
of two or three others. 

Besides M. Imrédy, the Germans have other irons in the 
fire. It seems that they have agreed to continue direct help 
to the Nyilas parties, only if these are able to sink their 
differences under a unified leadership, and provide less 
questioning loyalty to Germany than some of them have 
given in the past. This is taken to mean that Count Palffy. 
or someone equally susceptible to German influence, will 
direct a coalition of his own faction with those of M 
Hubay and M. Mecser, and that the coalition will then 
campaign for closer ties with Germany. It goes without 
saying that the Germans are willing to provide whatever 
money and promises may be necessary. It is understood, 
for instance, that they have offered to return the Bohemian 
and Moravian estates of the Grand Duke Albrecht, son of 
the late Grand Duke Frederick and first cousin of Prince 
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Otto, if he will openly support the cause of Germany. At 
jeast two leading Hungarian generals are playing the Ger- 
man game; and, among the lesser ranks of the army, con- 
ducted tours of Germany have worked wonders. The whole 
of Hungary, it sometimes seems, is soaked and pickled in 
German propaganda. 


M. Imredy’s Challenge 


The first phase of M. Imrédy’s campaign for the premier- 
ship came to a close on April 5th. On that day there was 
a crucial meeting of the Government Party—ostensibly to 
provide Count Teleki with a chance of reporting on his 
visit to Rome, but really to test the strength of the Imrédy 
movement—and the meeting concluded with the Prime Min- 
ister’s leadership unchallenged. The gravity of the issues 
at stake, and the certain fact that the bulk of the country 
is still behind Count Teleki, seem to have deterred M. 
Imrédy from attempting revolt. Doubtless that will come 
later on. Early in May there will be elections in the 
Félvidék—the “ redeemed territories”—and the Imrédyists 
expect to increase their strength there by 15 to 20 seats. 

M. Imrédy may reckon, too, that time is on his side. 
Unless the Allies are able to produce convincing evidence 
that the re-constitution of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe, in the event of an Allied victory, will not be left 
to the unfriendly hands of the Little Entente’s successors 
—and that Hungary, therefore, may expect that her voice 
will not only be heard but listened to with respect—the 
rivals of the present regime in Hungary may reasonably 
hope for a drastic change in public opinion. The Allies 
will lose favour. The Nazis will gain. 

To Western eyes these details may seem unimportant, 
even irrelevant. In fact they are neither. In a very real sense, 
Hungary holds the key to the Danube Basin; so long as 
she remains neutral, the German Army is separated by 
hundreds of miles from the frontiers of Roumania and from 
the open wheatfields of the Jugoslavian Voivodina. It is 
more than silly to scoff at Hungary’s slender power of 
resistance and simply to calculate the speed at which Ger- 
many’s panzerdivisionen could traverse the Hungarian plain. 
During the first six months of this war the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment—with the active and courageous approval of the 
Regent—defended their neutrality in a way that deserves 
far more recognition by Western opinion than it has been 
given. But no small nation surrounded by potential enemies 
—its only friend, Italy, far away behind a massive moun- 
tain barrier—can for long follow a continental policy with- 
out receiving at least moral support from outside its fron- 
tiers. And unless that moral support is forthcoming from 
the West, it may well be that the present regime in Hungary 
will be overturned—in Germany’s favour. 

The key to the situation lies in Hungary’s isolation. If 
she enters the war on Germany’s side, and Germany wins, 
she can hope for very little extension of her sovereignty; on 
the contrary, she might reasonably fear a marked contrac- 
tion of her sovereignty. If she fights with Germany, and 
Germany is beaten, then everything is lost, The present 
regime has shown no signs of wanting to fight on Ger- 
many’s side; and, for obvious reasons of strategy and geo- 
graphy, Hungary cannot enter the war on the Allies’ side. 
Hungary’s best course seems, therefore, to be at all costs 
one of neutrality. But to maintain public support the regime 
must be able to show that neutrality will lead to positive 
gains at an eventual peace settlement. Here is the problem; 
and it is one that the Western Powers, if they wish for a 
continuance of Hungary’s neutrality, which has been, and 
will continue to be, their gain, must help to solve. 


April 16th. 


Mistrust in Jugoslavia 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BELGRADE ] 


THE report of British naval successes found in Jugoslavia 
a public enthusiastic for an Allied victory and a Govern- 
ment still deeply troubled by the political situation at home. 
The outbreak of war caught Jugoslavia in the middle of 
internal changes. The agreement between Dr Matchek, for 
the Croat People’s Party, and M. Tsvetkovitch, for the 
Regent and Government of Jugoslavia, had scarcely come 
into force; none of the details of this far-reaching federal 
settlement had been worked out; the consent of the peoples 
concerned was not assured. As one observer remarked: “ In 
the past the Serbs and Croats never came to an agreement 
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because they began with the details; now they have made a 
general agreement before settling the details, and the de- 
tails, of course, are as hard to agree upon as ever.” 

Jugoslavia can withstand Great-Power pressure from the 
North and North-West only if she is internally united. 
The cement is too new along the country’s frontiers to 
allow much optimism about the result if Germany and Italy 
were to agree upon a plan for partitioning Jugoslavia. But 
the outlook would become radically changed if Serbia and 
Croatia were really united in their determination to defend 
themselves and each other. This was the aim of the Serbo- 
Croat agreement, made and signed in months of great in- 
ternational tension. Now its details are under discussion 
while the whole future of the country is at stake. 

For the moment, it must be said, the internal situation 
is very far from satisfactory. It is already a common saying 
among Serbs that “ this agreement was made between the 
Crown and the Croats without the consent of the Serbian 
people.” The old distrust between Zagreb and Belgrade is 
as profound as ever. Little that has happened in the past 
few months has served to weaken the rooted suspicion of 
the Croats that Belgrade aims really at founding a Greater 
Serbia at Croatia’s expense or, on the other side, the no 
less rooted Serbian suspicion that Croatia is willing to com- 
pact with Germany at Serbia’s expense. 


Competing Claims 


When the agreement was signed, towards the middle of 
last year, three main questions remained to be settled. They 
were, respectively, the delineation of federal boundaries; the 
distribution of administrative expenditure; and the degree 
of federal autonomy in matters of police, justice, security 
and similar branches of administration. Commissions were 
set up to work upon these questions. Weeks of earnest dis- 
cussion ensued. The fate of the Bosnians, who by this time 
were claiming the right to federal autonomy of their own, 
hung in the balance, In the first place, the Croats had asked 
for boundaries stretching right down into Montenegro, in- 
cluding the whole Dalmatian coastline from Susak to the 
mouths of Cattaro and a mixed population of Croats, Serbs 
and Bosnians (Serb and Croat Mohammedans). They were 
dissuaded from pressing these claims and, in the end, were 
contented with boundaries that reached only as far as 
Dubrovnik. Even so, the Ban of Croatia was to include over 
a million Serbs. 

The details of the financial settlement have just been 
passed through the Sobranje. The Ban of Croatia has the 
right to retain for its own expenditure the income from 
direct taxes and from law, land and consumption duties. In 
Croatia’s first Budget, passed through the Sabor in Zagreb 
on April Ist, this income is estimated at 1,300 million dinars 
(about £5 millions). 

The precise degree of federal autonomy has yet to be 
settled. Agreement has been reached on a number of details; 
but it remains to be seen, for instance, whether the Serbs 
will find it possible to agree to Croatia’s retention of the 
People’s Party’s peasant guards as a regular armed militia. 


Dr Matchek’s Hold 


In Croatia itself, the agreement was followed by frantic 
agitation on the part of the Germanophil extremists, whose 
claims stop short only at complete independence. The newly- 
created Croatian Government found itself obliged to fill 
the gaols with would-be mischief-makers. For a time, it 
seemed that Dr Matchek was losing his hold on the wide 
mass of the population. Then, gradually, saner feelings re- 
turned until, to-day, it may be said that Dr Matchek is as 
strong as ever. Yet, that is not to say that the strength 
of his position—any more than the strength of the Regent’s 
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position—is any guarantee that the Croats—any more than 
the Serbs—can be got to support the details of an agree- 
ment upon which a majority of both peoples have never 
looked with much favour. 

Unhappy though the present situation may be, there is 
probably no need to fear an open breach. Both parties 
surely understand too well the risks they would run by 
pressing their respective viewpoints too far, and the disaster 
that an open breach would be likely to entail. The aim of 
German and, to a lesser extent, also of Italian, policy, is 
far too clear. For it will obviously serve best the interests 
of Germany—and, at least so long as she is “non-belligerent” 
and not neutral, also of Italy—if Jugoslavia remains in her 
present uneasy condition, her splendid fighting strength 
weakened and demoralised by internal difficulties and mis- 
understandings. 


April 11th. 


United States and 
Reciprocal Trade 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDI NT] 


THE extension of the powers of the State Department to 
continue its programme of reciprocal trade agreements has 
passed the Senate by the narrow margin of 42 to 37. The 
voting was extremely mixed: the Republicans voted solid 
in favour and were joined by a large group of the so-called 
Progressives or New Dealers, especially from the West. The 
majority included most of the so-called Conservative or 
anti-New Deal Democrats and some New Dealers. The vote 
and the debate which preceded it showed a curious combina- 
tion of partisanship, sectionalism and tradition. On the 
whole, the majority group took it both as a vote of confi- 
dence and as an expression of conviction that the reduction 
of trade barriers is the sine gua non of world order. The 
minority took it as a vote of confidence, and as an expression 
of sectional grievance, and a conviction that world circum- 
stances had so greatly altered since the powers were 
originally granted that the premises of the idea had been 
invalidated. The net result of these cross currents was the 
close vote. 

While the closeness of the vote was no surprise—indeed, 
many had predicted that it would go the other way—it was 
significant. The reciprocal trade agreements had enjoyed 
support from both sides’ parties up to very recent months; 
and the change in this attitude came after the recent wave 
of currency depreciation. Nevertheless, there were official 
affirmations that no evidence had been adduced of undue 
hardship to interested parties, and this statement is supported 
by the figures. In recent months our exports have increased 
and our imports have first risen and then fallen, which seems 
to indicate that the movements of exchange rates have had 
little influence. 

Even before the immediate past in which extraneous forces 
have been clearly decisive, the actual achievements of the re- 
ciprocal trade programme were not easy to measure. A good 
part of the increase in our exports since 1935 at least has 
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been attributable to re-armament programmes, and our im- 
ports have moved violently with the fluctuations of our 
domestic trade cycle. Moreover, the existence of the most- 
favoured-nation clause implies that certain consequences of 
a trade agreement may appear in a country other than that 
with which the agreement was negotiated. 


The Lowered Barrier 


The United States has a large and important free list; in 
an average year nearly half the actual imports are duty free, 
But for articles not on the free list, the schedules, especially 
those enacted by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930, were so 
high that it was really open to question if they were not 
designed to be not protective but exclusive; and, indeed, 
apart from the free list, the trend of tariff making up to the 
election of 1932 seemed to be in the direction of exclusion, 
The Hawley-Smoot Tariff, however, designed as a recovery 
measure, became subject to a wave of revulsion when it 
failed to produce a millennium. In this wave of revulsion, 
the general desirability of reducing trade barriers gained 
adherents, and while the idea of reciprocal agreements was 
politically expedient, the inclusion of the most-favoured- 
nation clause generalised the effects, which therefore lost 
their statistical identity. If the intent was to lower trade 
barriers, the most-favoured-nation element was as important, 
or almost as important, as the reciprocity element; and the 
proper statistical method of measuring the success of the 
programme is not by comparing the export and import 
trade with specific signatories, like the “before” and 
“ after” photographs in a proprietary medicine advertisement. 
‘The only fair, simple method, crude and open to objection 
though it may be, is to compute the ratio of duties paid to 
the total of all imports or to the total of all dutiable imports, 
This indicates that the average tariff rate has fallen steadily 
and substantially as these treaties came into operation. In 
other words, the net result of the reciprocal agreements was 
to effect a general but not absolutely indiscriminate reduc- 
tion in the American tariff. Whether there was an equivalent 
reduction of the trade barriers to which our exports are 
subject is far more difficult to ascertain. 

The arguments in favour of the agreements rested, how- 
ever, On certain premises of rebus sic stantibus; they pre- 
sumed, for one thing, approximate stability of the exchange 
rates. Most, if not all, of the agreements contained an escape 
clause available, but not automatic, in the event of a material 
alteration of the premises. In a great many instances, the ex- 
change rate between the dollar and the currency of the 
signatory powers has undergone a change of sufficient 
magnitude to open the question, but with exports rising 
and imports falling in the immediate past, it was impossible 
to generalise the argument that the escape clause should be 
invoked. If specific escape clauses were not invoked, it was 
still harder to argue that the idea as a whole was demon- 
strably injurious. The solid Republican vote may then be 
set down as more political than economic; but with an 
economic basis of potential effectiveness. 


The Farmers’ Vote 


The vote of the Democratic agricultural Senators is not 
so readily rationalised. It must, however, be remembered 
that the argument for agricultural subsidies has always 
rested on the theory that they were mere compensations for 
the tariff because the farmer exported his crops in an un- 
protected market and made his personal purchases in a pro- 
tected market. Furthermore, the customs resources are par- 
tially allocated to agricultural payments. The net effect of 
this political and fiscal hocus pocus is to indoctrinate the 
farmer with the idea that a threat to the theory of industrial 
protection is a threat to the theory of agricultural subsidies, 
and to establish a statistical connection in his mind between 
tariff resources and sums available for agricultural subsidy. 
This may possibly explain why agricultural senators voted 
against the treaties, although their party loyalty urged them 
in the opposite direction. 

It is possible that the vote might have been less close if it 
had not been for the severe decline in the foreign exchanges 
over the past 18 months; it might have been closer if it had 
not been for the feeling that the escape clauses provided 
relief in case the pressure (political or economic) should 
become greater. Perhaps the whole affair can be summed up 
as follows: the United States has made an effort to reduce 
trade barriers. It has effected a material reduction in the 
barriers surrounding this country. Through its representa- 
tives in Congress it has reaffirmed its approval of this pro- 
gramme, but only a very qualified approval. The greatest 
threat to the programme lies in the vulnerability of its 
premise of mutually satisfactory rates of exchange. 


April 11th. 
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Lottery Loans Abroad 


[By AN AUSTRIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


FINANCING the war has become more and more a main 
point of public discussion in Britain. Taxes have been 
heavily increased in the first days of the war and will rise 
further. A successful campaign of selling National Defence 
Bonds and Saving Certificates is going on. A new War Loan 
of £300 millions has just been issued. The great interest 
which Mr Keynes’s plan for compulsory saving has aroused 
shows clearly the readiness to discuss all possible ways and 
means. Something might be learned from the very varied 
experience of Continental countries, e.g. with lotteries and 
lottery loans. 

On the Continent, for instance, the issue of lottery loans 
or premium bonds) is a well-known and popular institution. 
The Turkish Lottery Bonds were, up to the last war, one of 
the most popular investments among the small private in- 
vestors of Central and South-Eastern Europe. They were to 
be found in the home safes of thousands of families; and 
Russian, Serbian and Italian premium bonds had a wide 
circulation all over Europe. 

Financial changes after 1918 dealt a severe blow to this 
kind of loan. But, wherever lotteries appeared in any form, 
there has always been a strong tendency for the State to 
assume exclusive rights. In most countries lotteries have 
become State monopolies, and as a rule they are abundant 
sources of revenue. Two extreme examples may be men- 
tioned: the thousand-million turnover of the Italian popu- 
lar Lottery, in which the participants make their “ business 
plans” by recourse to the Egyptian Dream Book; and, at 
the other end of the scale, the French Defence Bonds, which 
were successfully offered to those investors who, while 
seeking a solid capital investment, are attracted less by a high 
rate of interest than by the chance of drawing a big prize. 

Austrian Loans 

Both lotteries and lottery loans were operated in pre-Nazi 

Austria. The little Austrian Popular Lottery, which was 


always about to be abolished on moral grounds and always 
retained on budgetary grounds, was an ordinary game of 
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chance. Twice a week, five out of ninety numbers (1 to 90) 
were drawn, and of these one to three numbers had to be 
forecast. The prize amounted to about four thousand times 
the average stake of threepence to sixpence. The Class Lot- 
tery was a higher stage of development. Twice yearly there 
was an issue of 60,000 tickets worth about ten pounds each. 
Each lottery was worked off in five drawings of tickets, 
nearly half the tickets in the lottery being drawn—most 
of them with a prize only amounting to the value of the 
ticket itself. The first prize was a million schillings, or 
roughly £40,000. This again was a game of chance, and the 
public lost half of the total issue. 

The State Lottery loans, however, were different. In the 
years immediately following the last war numerous lottery 
loans were issued, and through the agency of instalment pay- 
ment organisations were sold everywhere, even to the vil- 
lagers in the most remote mountain passes. These loans were 
practically nullified by the inflation. But, when the Austrian 
State was again in need of money in the year 1933, it floated 
a Prize Loan, which at a time of severe crisis achieved the 
remarkable subscription success of 265 million schillings. 
The interest it carried was 4 per cent., which was relatively 
low in view of the high rates then being charged for credit 
in Austria, and the attraction was that the bonds also offered 
the chance of a prize. Every 200,000 bonds of 500 schillings 
each formed a block, and every year a first prize of one 
million schillings, 30 prizes of between 10,000 and 50,000 
schillings, and a further 2,000 or so small prizes were drawn 
for each block. After the first ten years of the fifty-year span 
of the loan the prizes were to be greatly curtailed, the amor- 
tisation of the bonds beginning from 1943. The loan had 
therefore the character of a high-class bond which grew 
in popularity and demand; and it was one of the very few 
Austrian Government stocks quoted above par on the 
exchange. 

The basic idea of these loans is to link the desire of the 
Government for cheap money with the betting and gambling 
instinct of the people which has to be satisfied in any case. 

In English life there seems (to a foreigner) to be a latent 
passion for betting which the State is unable to eradicate 
by legislation. To-day, the State is in urgent need of money. 
The question therefore arises whether the State could ex- 
ploit this passion for its own purposes. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


TuE long expected reduction of the Bank rate was announced 
on April 8th—from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent.—but the 
difference between Bank rate and the discount rate for day- 
to-day money, 1§ per cent. to 2% per cent. for trade bills, 
is still considerable. The general conditions of the money 
and capital markets would undoubtedly justify a further 
decrease of the Bank rate, which had been at 4 per cent. 
for nearly eight years. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
war increasing liquidity and consequent reductions of the 
private discount rates made the Bank rate almost nominal. 

Apart from the immediate effect on the money market, 
the reduction of the Bank rate points to a long-term policy 
intended to reduce the average rate of interest. The greater 
part of the 44 per cent. securities have already reached or 
exceeded par. The reduction of the Bank rate must thus be 
considered as an important step towards preparing the 
capital market for a big Reich loan. Short-term credits of 
the Government for financing the war will become cheaper 
immediately, which is of considerable importance, because 
of the enormous increase in the short-term debts of the 
Reich. The immediate effect on the Reichsbank itself is 
probably not very great. The greater part of the Rm. 12,200 
million holding of bills and cheques consists of Treasury 
bills (there has lately been a remarkable increase in these), 
which were unofficially charged at a rate below 4 per cent. 

The latest figures about Germany’s internal debt relate to 
the end of last December : — 


(Rm. millions: 


Dec., 1938 Nov., 1939 Dec., 1939 


Long-term debt ......... 22,167-6 26,578 :8 26,895 -2 
Short-term debt.......... 5,013-0 12,601 -1 14,140-0 
OS See 27,180-6 39,179-9 41,035 -2 


To the total at the end of December, 1939, must be added 
the total issue of tax certificates amounting to Rm. 4,670.5 
millions. During the year the total debt (excluding the tax 
certificates) has increased by 51 per cent., but the short-term 
debt has increased by 281 per cent. During December 
Rm. 165 millions of tax certificates were used for paying 
taxes. 


* * * 


Banking.—The reports of German banks for 1939 are 
now complete with the publication of the report of the 
biggest bank, the Deutsche Bank. The report confirms the 
analysis made in The Economist on March 30th; the total 
assets of the bank increased from Rm. 3,748 millions at the 
end of 1938 to Rm. 4,184 millions at the end of 1939; 
during the year the bank opened branches in all the newly 
incorporated territories, and total deposits increased by 
14 per cent. to Rm. 3,734 millions. As shown in the reports 
of other banks the average size of advances increased also 
from Rm. 13,360 in 1938 to Rm. 15,370 in 1939; and the 
increasing part played by the bank in financing the Reich 
is Shown by a further increase in the holdings of Treasury 
bonds from Rm. 529.7 millions to Rm. 1,148.8 millions. 

The aggregate increase in the total holdings of Treasury 
bonds by the Big Five amounted to 114 per cent.; they rose 
from Rm. 1,229 millions at the end of 1938 to Rm. 2,627 
millions at the end of 1939. Based on the reports of the 
leading German banks the Frankfurter Zeitung estimates an 
increase in the total deposits of the reporting German banks 
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from Rm. 19,000 millions at the end of 1938 to Rm. 22,000 
millions at the end of 1939. The total holdings of bills and 
Treasury bills are estimated at Rm, 14,000 millions, against 
Rm. 9,000 millions at the end of 1938. Yet Treasury bills 
and bonds alone have only increased from Rm. 3,500 millions 
to Rm. 9,250 millions. 


* * * 


Wages and Prices.—The recent appointment of Dr 
Todt as Minister for Munitions foreshadowed increased 
activity in the production of war material and munitions. 
The consequent employment of more women and the pos- 
sible effect on prices are being discussed by the press, 
Hitherto the methods of price control have hardly differed 
from the methods employed before the war. It is pointed 
out that the immediate result of greater munitions activity 
would be a further increase in purchasing power. It is also 
feared that the widespread retraining of workers for skilled 
jobs will result in an increase in wages. It is therefore ex- 
pected that the Price Commissar will extend his activities 
to controlling wages. The price control itself will concen- 
trate on bringing down the prices of war materials. By the 
official indices, prices have remained almost unchanged 
since the beginning of the war. 


August, January, February, 
1939 1940 1940 
Wholesale index (1913=100) .. 107°1 108-2 108-4 
Agricultural products ... 108-8 108-2 108-1 
Industrial raw materials and semi- 

EE ae ee 94-9 97-8 98-2 
Finished goods ...........00+5- .. 126-0 126-9 127°2 
Index of cost of living (1913-14 

RD) —OEEE  esinsccecscss00s0: 126.5 127-0 127-2 
PIT fccant bei saucaksawansiase 123-9 123-5 123-7 
NE i ie ies ccacusansis 131-4 135-1 135-8 
Fuel and light ............. ; 123-6 125°5 125-4 
ME acca GLa cscconusnbunbeahevnnns 121-2 121-2 121-2 
ND Skasiicascaseunsas 142-0 124-7 143-1 


The actual movement of wholesale prices as well as retail 
prices is Somewhat different from the indices. A great number 
of wholesale prices are kept down by levies and subsidies. 
Furthermore, the inevitable increase in wholesale prices by 
using costly products of the substitute industries is very 
often veiled by levies or direct subsidies. The cost of living 
index covers only rationed goods, and the considerable in- 
crease in the prices of a number of “free” articles is thus 
not recorded. There are quite a number of articles whose 
quality has deteriorated since the beginning of the war, 
especially branded goods; and the increase in milk prices has 
had hardly any effect on the index. 


* * * 


Civil Aviation.—The report of the Deutsche Lufthansa, 
the sole agency for Germany’s civil air services, shows in 1939 
a fall in passengers and freight and an increase in luggage 
and mail. The figures are as follows: — 


1938 1939 
PIS cco dnnenenkbinsunesenaans 255,000 243,000 
ee 388 408 
EE WEED sas ccnssensevacensess 1,322 1,026 
IN cies dccovcntusesssace ; 5,289 5,913 


The flown mileage fell by 19.6 per cent. to 14.3 million 
kilometres, though during the first eight months of the year 
the flown mileage increased by 10 per cent. After the out- 
break of the war the South Atlantic and the Teheran- 
Kabul routes were suspended, but the air services to South- 
Eastern as well as Northern countries were increased. High 
quality goods were frequently shipped by plane; a consider- 
able part of the exports of furs, for example, was exported 
by air to the North as well as to Southern European 
countries. This year new routes have been introduced 
between Berlin and Moscow, and all the routes to the East 
and to the South of Europe are working as before. Recently 
an agreement about air services to Spain was concluded, 
but no details have been announced by the German press. 
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Shipbuilding Shares 


HERE are seven ages of man, but only three of ship- 

building. In the ideal state, which comes too rarely, 
orders for new ships flow evenly, materials are regularly 
and punctually delivered, skilled and unskilled labour is 
comfortably adequate but not excessive, costs of produc- 
tion are steady, and overheads at a minimum. Contract 
prices combine reasonable profits for builders with an 
incentive to shipowners to take a courageous view of their 
future tonnage requirements. Over and over again, how- 
ever (as that authoritative publication the Burntisland 
Shipping Journal recently reminded its readers), this 
desirable condition has vanished almost overnight, at the 
first breath of doubt among owners of the indefinite 
continuance of shipping prosperity. By way of the second 
phase, when yard and shop activity tapers off as existing 
contracts are completed, the industry has reached the 
third, when a dearth of orders has dictated a painful 
choice between dispersal of skilled labour or depletion of 
resources, or both. 

To-day, when war has brought a demand for every ton 
of shipping, naval and mercantile, which British builders 
are capable of producing, it is natural that the industry 
should pitch its grievances high, the more so when a 
Government department—the Admiralty—has taken over 
responsibility for all mercantile shipbuilding and repairs, 
and the question of what is “ reasonable ” remuneration 
for services rendered has not been finally decided. Yet 
shipbuilding shareholders have every reason to know that 
the picture drawn in the preceding paragraph is not exag- 
gerated. That is shown by the table at the foot of page 
734, which sets out, for every year from 1913 to 1939, 
(a) British launchings of new merchant tonnage, (b) Gov- 
emment expenditure on naval contracts, and (c) the net 
earnings, before preference dividend, of four of the largest 
shipbuilding concerns. The data set out in the first section 
of this table are re-expressed in the second section in a 
series of indices on the base 1913 = 100. 

This survey shows that the last troubled quarter-century 
falls into four periods (the fourth being somewhat 
reminiscent of the first) which may be dubbed respec- 
tively “war and boom,” “twilight,” “darkness” and 
“revival.” The Great War of 1914-18 brought, not an 
increase but a substantial decrease in merchant tonnage 
construction, but Government expenditure on naval con- 
tracts rose nearly eightfold before the war was over. In 
the short-lived post-war boom new launchings of merchant 
vessels in fact rose only slightly above the 1913 level, 
while naval expenditure fell sharply to its pre-war figure. 
Three years after the collapse of the boom, merchant 
launchings had dropped to one-third of those of 1913, and 
a victorious Britain had entered one of its recurrent phases 
of stringent naval “ economy.” In the later 1920’s demand 
showed some revival. But all the difficulties which were 
destined to endure right up to the outbreak of the Second 
Great War in 1939 were already revealing themselves— 
strong competition abroad, based frequently on State sub- 
sidies for shipping and shipbuilding, a significant decline 
in the ability of British shipyards to secure foreign orders, 
and severe competition for a limited volume of tonnage 
contracts. But even these unsatisfactory conditions seemed 


like prosperity itself by contrast with those of the early 
‘thirues, when new orders almost disappeared and the 
industry encountered unpercedented depression. 

‘The revival which came, none too soon, about half-way 
through the decade, was based partly on the industry’s 
own efforts to improve its earning capacity, of which the 
formation of National Shipbuilders Security, to buy up 
and dismantle redundant and inefficient yards, was a 
strikingly successful example. Another factor was a new 
disposition on the British Government’s part to give 
limited financial assistance to the national Mercantile 
Marine. But the fundamental influence was a world-wide 
shipping revival founded on increasing trade activity, plus 
re-armament. When the former of these twin influences 
faltered, the latter became increasingly important. 

The profits figures of the companies chosen, for the 
purposes of this article, as representative of the industry 
suggest that the upward trend of shipbuilding earnings 
in the last war was due much more to naval than to mer- 
cantile building. The post-Armistice period of inflated ton- 
nage values and change-over in the yards was actually 
a period of falling shipbuilding earnings. In the “ twilight ” 
years, earnings steadily fell away until those of the more 
stable concerns were running at about one-half to three- 
fifths of the pre-war figures, while other companies were 
barely meeting their fixed charges, or were accumulating 
debit balances. In the acute phase of the depression of 
the early ’thirties only the strongest concerns managed to 
“break even,” while others lost a substantial part of their 
capital, and had to endure reconstruction before they 
could begin to pass on the fruits of the ensuing recovery 
to their shareholders. Revival, however, when it came, 
was not half-hearted. Two of the three companies whose 
figures in the accompanying table go back to 1913, had 
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surpassed that year’s recorded profits by 1937, and their 
latest published figures show earnings ranging from 1} 
times to twice those of that far-off year. 

Undoubtedly, while the war lasts, the outlook for ship- 
building shares will be satisfactory. The industry will have 
no ground for complaint if the rate of payment agreed 
with the authorities for wartime construction is adequate 
rather than handsome. Regularity and sufficiency are 
the factors in wartime orders which best ensure economy 
of working. There may be difficulty in obtaining due sup- 
plies, both of workers and material. The position under 
each heading, however, will be determined by the Govern- 
ment’s priority policy. And the Government has every 
reason to be generous, because the industry subserves 
every part of the national war effort, military and econo- 
mic. Prices are only one of the constituents of wartime 
expenditure beyond the control of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, which is more an “assembling” industry than 
many people realise. But its own level of efficiency was 
never higher than to-day. Stark necessity resulted in the 
cutting away of much dead wood in the depressed years 
(though quantity of output might have been sacrificed a 
little less to quality if a new European war had been 
foreseen), while prosperity in the immediate pre-war years 
enabled many companies to replenish their depleted work- 
ing capital resources. 

The problem for investors in shipbuilding shares in 
1940 is to estimate the right price to pay now for an 
investment which is assured of a satisfactory return, so 
long as the war lasts, but whose peace prospects are much 
less certain. If an investor were buying on war prospects 
alone, he would probably vote for the shares of companies 
like Harland and Wolff, which, having suffered most, 
have most to gain; or for those of concerns like Cammell 
Laird and John Brown, which have important interests 
in industries outside shipbuilding proper, and have shown, 
over a fairly long period, a greater propensity to wide 
variations in earning power between depression and pros- 
perity than those of such a company as Swan Hunter. 
But if shipbuilding history is likely to repeat itself, 
even partially, after the war, then the more stable shares 
will hold out much the best long-term prospects. Actually, 
as the table opposite suggests, the market is valuing the 
former shares on a rather lower yield basis than the latter. 

The industry is vulnerable to E.P.T.; for revival came 
too late to afford any company a profits standard compar- 
able with present earnings, and a 6 per cent. ordinary 
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capital standard would give little assistance to an industry 
which has pruned its ordinary capital drastically during the 
past decade. On the whole, however, the wartime earnings 
position is sufficiently assured to allow of at least the 
maintenance of and possibly a moderate increase in divi- 
dends, quite apart from the incidence of war taxation, 
But the further outlook seems to be too hazardous to 
permit of an answer at this stage to the real problem. 
Certainly, there will be some falling off in shipbuilding 


SHIPBUILDING EARNINGS AND SHARE VALUES 
| 


| 
Swan | } 
Company (and Hunter and | John Brown Cammell Harland 
Date of Balance Wigham Laird & Wolff 
Sheet) Richardson | (Mar. 31) | (Dec. 31) (Dec. 31) 
(Dec. 31) 
| 
| 
Main Shipyards Wallsend Clydebank Birkenhead | Belfast, etc. 


| 

















Additional interests | Iron, engines,| Coal, steel, | Steel, | Engineering, 
aircratit engines, } Carriages | aircratt 
aircraft and wagons 
Earned; Paid |E arned Paid |Earned Paid Earned) Paid 
Ordinary capital— ~~ | %a | | L 3 
1935. | 9-4] 5 | Nil | Nil | 3-2 | 313; Nil | Nil 
1936.. .| 49] 7 | 29-9 16231 10:7] 5 Nil | Nil 
1937.. | 11-0] 9 | 20-46) 155 | 16-9 Biz] « ¢ 
1938 25-9 12 42:2 | 17 19-7 10 c 
Ba scadhein 30:3! 15 | 23-31 171] 18-7! 10 
Latest price of stock 36/3 } 33/-(d) | = 7/3 (e) 14/712 (f 
Yield on last ' 
Earnings is 16°8 7:1(a 12:9 38 
Dividend ( ° 8-4 5-3(a 6:9 Nil 
(a) Free of tax. (6) Earned and paid on capital increased by share bonus of 
two in three. (c) Reorganisation, August, 1937, resulted in conversion of all 
existing preference and ordinary capital into ** B”’ ordinary stock, which in 1938 
earned equivalent of 2:8 per cent., on normal basis. (d) 10s. shares. (e) 5s 


denomination. (f/f) ‘* B”’ ordinary stock. 

output and earnings after the war. But how much? The 
answer depends partly on the competitive power of 
British merchant shipping against foreign owners whose 
coffers will have been substantially replenished during the 
war years, but mainly on the kind of international trad- 
ing background which will be the war’s legacy. The per- 
petuation of economic nationalism could not possibly 
serve the true long-term interests of either British ship- 
ping or shipbuilding. But an Allied victory, far-sightedly 
used, might be the best guarantee against that possibility. 
All that the industry can do is to ensure that its own mis- 
takes, after the last war, are not repeated. The rest lies with 
the world’s governments when, after victory, they tackle 
their duty of reconstruction. 























SHIPBUILDING OUTPUT AND PROFITS: 1913-39 
Basic Figures | 1913 = 100 
hea ., i - a 
| Merchant Tonnage Expen- Net Profits (£’000 | Merchant Tonnage | | Net Profits 
Launched | diture (After deb. interest) Launched | Expen- 
(Thous. Gross Tons) | on Se diture | ein 
| —_—| Naval | | i on | mo 
| ror | For | rosa | seacat Seam | ohm [Cammell) Harland | For | For | crorat | ‘Cone. | Humter| Brown | Laird "| & Wolf 
Home | Export Total | (£7000) Hunter | Brown Laird | & Wolff || Home Export anete | | | (d) 
S | | | | 
“ War and Boom” | | | 
SLD: shbecoseewdionnees 1,513 | 419 | 1,932 |12,226t 264 | 272 | 174 _ 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 
DN ee ack ae .. | 1,683} (a) 217 377 | «=-238] lk... ze . | ot te 82 | 138 137 | 
Ds rai ole se Sie 651 |64,513 | 305 | 521 | 304 | 34 528 | 116 | 192 | 175 
ca ings | 608 | 53,983 | 297 | 485 321 | ~~ 1 ae 442 112 | 178 | 184 
I iat asin 1,163 | 70,609 | 315 | 494 308 | ay “ae. 60 | 578 119 181 | 177 
IR Sch ichesiseans | 1,348 | 94,249 373 453 | 283 | 70 | 772 142 166 | 163 
Ne eek hs cbcieness 1,620 | 48,349 | 433 467 | 238 | &4 3296 164 172 137 | 
AE 2,056 |12,001 | 382 | 379 | 261 | 106 | 98 145 | 139 150 | 
j j | | j | | 
“ Twilight” | | | | | 
Sl ce ikeinninkenent 1,538 | 4,834 | 401 332 | 170 | 80 40 | 152 22 98 
eae : a 1,031 | 3,226 | 397 210 146 | sits Slik dake 53 26 | 150 | 77 | &4 
eect eat 627 19 646 | 4,428 | 384 | 212 | 70 41 4 33 36 | 145 78 40; . 
BODE. ..ccccccsonccvesee) 2,229 1. 222 1 2000 | SAIS | 326 212 71 | 238 80 53 75 44 | 123 | 78 41 | 100¢ 
| 179 1,085 | 6,395 | 185 | 211 | Dr. 86) 200 60 | 43 56 | 52 | 70 | 78 | Dr. 49 84 
90} 640] 7,275] 198 | 91 Dr. 74 | 201 36 2i | 33 60 | 75 33 Dr. 43 84 
268 | 1,226 | 8,839 |; 125 | 7 | Dr.112 | 142 63 64 | 63 72 | 47 3 Dr. 64 60 
292 1,446 | 8,263 | 169 67 | Dr. 81 114 76 | 70 75 | 68 o4 25 | Dr. 47 48 
260 | 1,523 | 7,291 | 188 87 12 333 || 84 |} }2 79 | 60 | 71 | 32 | 7 140 
651 | 1,479 | 5,533 157 24 28 118 55 155 77 «(| 45 | 60 8&8 16 50 
| 
i 204 | 502 | 4,718 150 11 Dr. . Dr.283 20 49 | 26 | 39 | 57 df Dr. 24 | Dr.119 
| 59 188 | 5,429 35 | 3 i |} Dr.118 || 9 14 10 44 13 1 0:6 | Dr. 50 
12 133 | 7,905 19 | 2 Dr.164 || 8 2 7 65 | 7 1 2| Dr. 69 
| 47 | 460 | 9,638 96 3 | Dro 2 | Dr.113 || 2 11 2 79 | 36 | 1 Dr.0:2 | Dr. 48 
| 64 499 |12,159 | 192 79 24 43 || 29 16 | 26 100 73 29 ld 18 
| j } | | 
iH] 
| 93 856 | 17,850 163 401 146 64 || 50 22 44 146 62 147 84 = 
125 921 | 29,6465) 250 489 224 14 || 53 30 48 243 | 95 180 129 
206 | 1,030 | 40,455) 426 527 254 128 54 49 53 331 161 | 194 146 4 
|... | « | 57,3556) 490 551 225 i is ws a 470 | 186 | 203 129 i 
| | 
| | | iz 


* “Vote 8, Section III.—12 months to March 31st of following year. 
before deduction of issues from the Consolidated Fund. 





t+ Budget Estimate. 
(c) No earlier published figures. 








(a) Not available. (b) Net totals of votes or cash expenditure 


(d) 1924 = 100. 
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English Canals 


EW people realise the existence of the network of 
canals which was spread over England and Wales 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. It was possible, 
a hundred years ago, to send a loaded barge from London 
across the Wiltshire downs to Bristol, or up the Thames 
Valley and across the watershed of the Cotswolds to Glou- 
cester, or through the Chilterns to Birmingham and the 
Potteries. From Birmingham, the centre of the spider’s 
web, there was through transport to the estuaries of the 
Mersey, the Dee and the Trent, to the upper waters of 
the Severn on the west and of the Nene on the east. Three 
canals had been cut across the Pennines, linking Manchester 
and Liverpool to Leeds, Huddersfield and Hull. Without 
the cheapening in transport costs brought about by canals, 
the industrial revolution could never have developed until 
the advent of railways; until 1840, only canals could move 
the growing quantities of coal, pottery, cotton, iron and 
steel and timber, and could bring the huge supplies of 
corn and food needed in the industrial areas. 

The decline of the canals before the competition of the 
railways and the steam coaster was inevitable. Between 
1840 and 1845, the railways had bought, either by choice 
or by blackmail, one-third of the canal mileage; falling 
revenues made extensions impossible, and for close on 
seventy years no improvements or modifications were made 
to the canal system. The only new developments were the 
Manchester Ship Canal, and in Scotland the Forth and 
Clyde canal (both undertaken at the end of the nineteenth 
century). The Royal Commission on Canals and Inland 
Waterways listed in 1909 the difficulties of the canals: the 
multiplicity of companies owning separate stretches of the 
same route; the varying size of locks which kept the size 
of barges down to that of the smallest lock; the diverg- 
ences in policy between companies that owned the water- 
ways, those that owned the barges plying for hire, and 
those that were subsidiaries of the railways. The Royal 
Commission recommended the unification of all waterways 
under a Waterways Board which should undertake the 
improvement and enlargement of the four trunk routes— 
those connecting Birmingham with the Mersey, the Hum- 
ber, the Thames and the Severn. 

That was too bold a suggestion for the free trade era. 
The canals continued to decay until the last war, when 
they, together with the railways, came under Government 
control. The suspension of control left them with arrears 
of maintenance, but also with some idea of unified work- 
ing and certain lump payments in compensation. In the 
post-war years there was a considerable consolidation 
among the independent canal companies. The route from 
London to Birmingham, for instance, came entirely under 
the control of the Grand Union Canal Company which re- 
built the locks and bridges, improved the loading facili- 
ties and introduced diesel-engined motor barges. The in- 
terest on the loans raised was partly provided by the 
Government. Similar developments took place on the 
Birmingham-Severn route. 

These improvements have brought about a certain re- 
vival in long-distance traffic on the canals, particularly in 
those goods transported to and from the Midlands and the 
estuaries in the course of foreign trade. But it is still true 
to-day as in 1909 that the bulk of the canal traffic is 
local. Coal is still the main cargo; it supplied in 1938 
just about half of the 13 million tons of canal traffic. The 
Grand Union Canal has a large trade in coal moved from 
the Thames to factories in North and West London; sugar 
beet is carried by water in East Anglia; the Weaver navi- 
gation transports salt; timber is the main item on the Lea 
and Stort Navigation, and canals directly connected with 
estuaries do a fair trade in petrol and oils. About one mil- 
lion tons of petrol, of agricultural produce and of building 
materials went by inland waterways. But the development 
of road transport in the years after the last war was a 
further severe blow to the canal companies, and meant the 
loss of much of their local traffic. The fall in canal traffic 
in the last ten years is shown by the following table; it 


includes the ten canals (excluding the Manchester Ship 
Canal) with the largest volume of traffic: — 


TRAFFIC* IN THOUSAND TONS 


1929 1938 
Of which 
Total Total Coal 
POW GE CO ons ce cdccccccvcconscccs 2,520 2,400 1,704 
PI oc sctinsvcsaesegccersctevess 3,684 2,034 1,205 
PI a cdicnstacsccawsscadacxs { 1,209 1,045 508 
Gloucester and Berkeley ......... " . 
Worcester and Birmingham ...... S 308 665 31 
CPNE C NIN oes di.0s4nkddveccsarsccccee 2,910 1,811 575 
se oc ccxvasctnnduséadetants J 1,789 888 
Leeds and Liverpool ...........0.se00 1,653 1,459 1,002 
Sheffield and S. Yorkshire ......... 458 738 486 
"RUN cketidweddtccincavebetspasessevces 477 589 11 
I ice vientinciecsudecasetdadheasueke 769 567 0-4 
* Traffic originating on each canal. t+ Controlled by 


L.M.S.R. ~ Owned by Manchester Ship Canal Company. 
§ Not available. 


In the last ten years the Aire and Calder Canal has paid 
between 4 and 5 per cent. on its ordinary capital, while 
ihe interest paid by the Birmingham canals has been largely 
supplied by the L.M.S. under the terms of its guarantee. 
With these exceptions, none of the other canals which 
are public companies has paid more than a negligible 
dividend. 

ENGLAND’S CANAL SYSTEM 
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Under the terms of the new railway agreement between 
the railways and the Government, the working of the rail- 
way-owned canals was included with that of the railways 
themselves. These canals are, therefore, assured of their 
upkeep and may benefit from any increase in railway 
revenue. But the position of the independent canals is not 
so secure. Financially, they were doing none too well before 
the war, owing to the competition of railways for long- 
distance traffic and of road transport for local hauls. Petrol 
rationing has somewhat restricted the services provided by 
road operators, and it is possible that pressure on the rail- 
ways may eventually lead to a transference of some traffic 
to the canal system, though the immediate effect of the war 
was a fall in traffic on some canals. But here the problem 
of rates becomes acute. The rate structure of the canal 
companies (most of whom are now also carrying companies) 
is necessarily based on that of their far stronger competitors, 
the railways, and any change in the general level of rates 
has to be justified before and approved by the Railway and 
Canal Commissioners. An increase in canal rates alone 
would probably serve even now only to depress their total 






































































operating costs have considerably increased in the past six 


months, due to the higher costs of coal, petrol and main- 


tenance work. Unless there is a general increase in railway 


rates, therefore, the financial position of the independent 


canals is likely to deteriorate considerably; hence the plea 
that they should, as in the last war, receive from the Gov- 
ernment the same guarantee of revenue that the railways 
have obtained. 

There seems, indeed, no reason why the independent 
canals should be left out in the cold, and, in fact, if the 
best use is to be made in wartime of the transport struc- 
ture of this country, canals, both railway-controlled and 
independent, should be brought under unified control. 
The inclusion of certain canals, such as the Trent and 
Mersey, the Shropshire Union and the Birmingham canals, 
in the Government-controlled structure, merely because they 
are financially connected with the railway companies, has 
only intensified the disunity which exists within the canal 
system, whose centre is the Birmingham area. Canals and 
railways resemble each other (and differ from road trans- 
port) in possessing private permanent ways constructed at 
great expense and needing a steady minimum expenditure 
for repairs and maintenance to keep the capital equipment 
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net revenue; their operating costs are largely fixed, and the 
demand for their services probably inelastic, yet their 
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in working order. A co-ordinated transport policy, whether 
for war or peace, should deal with both canals and railways 
on a uniform basis. , 
‘The fact that few canals are now a financial success may 
suggest that the whole system of waterways has become 
uneconomic and should simply be abandoned, if not during 
the war, at least after it. Competition from railways and 
roads has, in fact, led to the closing of a considerable 
mileage of canals in the last hundred years, as the accom- 
panying map shows. But the arguments for preserving the 
main canals are as valid to-day as when they were listed 
by the Royal Commission on Canals and Inland Water- 
ways in 1909 and by the Royal Commission on Transport 
in 1930. Some industries and many firms depend largely 
on canal transport, and the closing of canals would cause 
considerable, if localised, hardship. Further, once the struc- 
ture of a canal—its bed, locks and reservoirs—has fallen 
into decay, restoration is expensive; while for a minimum 
of maintenance work the permanent way might still be kept 
in use. And it may be noted that, until the outbreak of war, 
the main canals usually earned enough revenue to cover 
their expenses, even if their share capital went unpaid. 
Under a unified transport policy, the four trunk routes, 
with their feeder canals, could play a useful part both 
as subsidiaries and as alternatives to railways and roads. 


Finance and Banking 


War Loan Payments and the Market.—The money 
market stood the test of the payment of the final call on 
the recent War Loan with complete equanimity. The 
weekly Exchequer returns show that up to the end of last 
week just over £172,000,000 had been received from 3 per 
cent. War Loan. ‘Thus there remained some {128,000,000 
to be paid over last Monday as the balance of the final 
instalment. The actua! transfer of funds to Government 
accounts must have fallen appreciably short of this total, 
given the size of official applications for the new loan. 
But, none the less, the sum to be transferred on that day 
from bankers’ to Government deposits at the Bank of 
England must have been such as to set the authorities a 
considerable task of neutralisation. How well that task was 
accomplished may be seen from the fact that neither on 
Monday, nor on Tuesday, when the full effects of the 
payments would have been more apparent, was there the 
slightest indication of stringency. On both days there was 
even some buying of bills by the clearing banks. Apart 
from some calling of funds by certain of the Scottish 
and Colonial banks the discount market would have been 
unaware of the enormous turnover of funds which was 
under way during the first days of the week. 


* * * 


In tackling this considerable offsetting problem, the 
authorities revealed another refinement of their open 
market technique. Last week the clearing banks were 
exceptionally well supplied with cash. The ordinary ex- 
penditure of the Government at {38,796,000 had exceeded 
revenue by no less than £26,765,000, and partly for this 
reason bankers’ balances at the Bank of England were at 
the exceptionally “ comfortable” level of £123.9 millions. 
The Bank of England, acting for various public depart- 
ments, took this opportunity to sell to the clearing banks 
substantial lines of Treasury bills having no more than a 
few days to run and thus maturing on the days when the 
clearing banks would be feeling the effect of War Loan 
payments. By this means the authorities skimmed the 
surfeit of cash which became apparent during the course 
of last week and restored it to the banks at the beginning 
of this week, when the need for reinforcement arose. In 
addition to this, the position at the beginning of the week 
was helped by appreciable official purchases of short bills 
from the clearing banks. These latest indications of open 





market technique emphasise again how far the methods 
of open market operations have changed during the past 
twelve months. The bulk of open market transactions is 
now done by the authorities with the clearing banks. The 
former dependence on the discount market has dis- 
appeared. That market is fast losing its traditional rdle of 
buffer state between the central bank and the joint-stock 
banks in this country. The firm which acts for the authori- 
ties in the market is always ready to provide help for any 
house needing an outlet for bills which it cannot for the 
time being find with the banks. But its réle vis-a-vis the 
market is becoming largely passive, and when any positive 
open market action is required the discount market is now 
by-passed and the approach is made direct to the clearing 
banks. It is the magnitude of present-day open-market 
transactions which is probably responsible for this com- 
paratively recent change in practice. 


* * * 


The Dollar Security Purchases.—The issue of 
the second Vesting Order for the mobilisation by the 
Treasury of dollar securities comes as a reminder of the 
void in the Allied balance of international payments which 
must be made good by the export of gold and of the best 
of our foreign securities. Market estimates place the value 
of the 117 securities covered by the latest order at between 
£50 and £60 millions, or about double the figure repre- 
sented by the first Order issued last February. No guide as 
to the amounts involved is provided by the Exchequer re- 
turns. ‘he securities acquired by the Treasury are, in fact, 
purchased through the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
which at the outbreak of the war was empowered to hold 
foreign securities as well as gold and foreign exchange bal- 
ances. As the E.E.A. acquires dollar securities, Treasury 
bills are issued on its behalf and sterling is thus made avail- 
able for payment to the former holders. These operations 
thus form part of the many factors at work in determining 
the distribution of Treasury bills issued through the tender 
and by tap. But the other factors responsible for this dis- 
tribution are so numerous and, since the recent issue of 3 
per cent. War Loan, have acquired such magnitude, that 
it is quite impossible to unravel the tangle sufficiently 
to obtain from this direction even the vaguest estimate of 
the amounts involved in the dollar security mobilisations. 
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United States and Free Sterling.—The recent de- 
preciation in the sterling rate as quoted in New York has 
received the closest attention from the United States autho- 
rities. Mr Morgenthau has made several pronouncements 
on the subject, all of them suggesting that the position 
was being closely watched. This week we have had the 
first action prompted by this scrutiny of the exchange 
situation. The United States Customs authorities have been 
instructed to calculate the dollar equivalent of goods enter- 
ing the United States under sterling invoices at the official 
rate of $4.034 and not, as has hitherto been the custom, 
at the prevailing free rate. The fall in the free rate has 
undoubtedly caused the stimulation of goods from the 
sterling area for which payments may still be made in sterl- 
ing obtained in the free market. That advantage will still 
be available to the United States importers, but it will be 
to some extent diminished by the compulsion to pay im- 
port duties on the dollar equivalent calculated at the official 
rate. The official rate is also to apply to Australian pounds 
and to Canadian and Newfoundland dollars, all of which 
are quoted in New York at rates appreciably below the 
parities indicated by the respective official rates fixed in 
the London official market. This move on the part of the 
American Treasury has no doubt received the complete 
approbation of the British authorities, since it serves the 
claims of the official sterling-dollar rate as being the true 
rate. 

. * * 


Allied Currency in Norway.—The haste with which 
the Allied expeditionary forces to Norway have had to be 
organised and dispatched, and the immediate German 
occupation of the Bank of Norway’s head offices, have 
necessarily involved the introduction of pounds and francs 
in the circulation of those parts of Norway in which the 
Allied forces operate. By a special decree issued by the 
Norwegian Government, British and French currency have 
been given legal tender attributes for an indefinite period 
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in Norway. This is clearly an emergency and temporary 
measure which will disappear as soon as the machinery 
for issuing Norwegian currency returns to Allied control. 
As yet such details as the conversion rate at which pounds 
will circulate in Norway have not been published, but it 
is probable that a rate of 20 Norwegian crowns to the 
pound will be fixed both on grounds of convenience and 
of economic justification. The machinery for the ultimate 
settlement of the debts thus incurred by the Allied coun- 
tries to Norway will be ready to hand in the shape of the 
Anglo-Norwegian Payments Agreement. For the time being 
that agreement and the clearing accounts that go with it 
are in suspense. There will be ample work for it in the 
future. 
* + 


Silver Arbitrage.—There has been some evidence 
during the past week of silver being bought in London for 
shipment to New York on an arbitrage basis. The amounts 
have been very small—necessarily so as the market here 
remains exceptionally narrow. The resumption of silver 
arbitrage between London and New York has been made 
possible by the depreciation in the free sterling rate against 
dollars. At the silver prices which have been current in 
recent days there has been a theoretical profit margin on 
shipping silver to New York ranging around 3d. per ounce. 
If we allow for the fact that there is a SO per cent. tax 
on the profits made by selling imported silver to the United 
States Treasury, this profit margin seems none too generous 
given the considerable uncertainty in which the immediate 
future of American silver policy is shrouded. The shipper 
cannot sell his silver forward and must run the consider- 
able risk of a further reduction in the official buying price 
for imported silver or even of a complete discontinuance 
of such purchases, while his silver is in transit to New 
York. It is probable, however, that the purchases in ques- 
tion had an alternative commercial character. Important 
industrial consumers of silver in the United States—the 
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provement noted in the free market 
last week. There has been no marked 
weakness, but from a close of 3.522 
last Saturday the rate has since fluc- 
tuated around 3.49-50. Offficially 
quoted rates in London have been 
mostly unaltered, though the belga on 
Thursday showed a depreciation of 10 
points to 23.85-24.00. Based on the free 
sterling-dollar rate the belga would be 
quoted at about 21 to the pound. 
Among unofficial rates the lira has 
fluctuated with the free rate for 
Sterling. 


* 


The payment of War Loan subscrip- 
tions has had no effect upon money 
and discount rates, which are com- 
pletely unchanged. Moreover, the war 
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' 
Apr.20, Apr.11,} Apr.18, 
1939 1940 1940 


—— 


Bank Rate...............05 2 2 | 2 
London Deposit Rate .. 1; lo {| ly 
Short Loan Rates : 


Clearing Banks ......... | lo-11q4 | 1-114t | 1-114 
N's ixdicnaecinen 79-1 3q-1 | 34-1] 
unt Rates : j 
Treasury Bills (3 mth.) 1716 Ilzo | Ils 
ee months’ bank | 
asad sicheeasien 11p-96! Its. | 139 
' 


a Vi-, 1 per cent. for loans against Treasury 
bills and British Government securities; 11g per 
Cent. for loans against other collateral. 


news was ignored at last week’s Trea- 
sury tender, when total applications, 
though lower on the week, were still at 
a high figure—£90.6 millions—and the 
average rate of discount was slightly 
lower at £1 Os. 8.16d. per cent. Another 
indication of the present abundant 
monetary conditions is provided by the 
result of the tender for the £500,000 
Bristol bills. Applications totalled 
£2,950,000; and, though they are six- 
month bills, the average rate of dis- 
count was only £1 Os. 6.325d. per cent., 
which is nearly 2d. less than that for 
last week’s Treasuries. 
* 





The Bank Return shows the effect of 
the War Loan payments, but, consider- 
ing the size of the payments to be 
made, the movements in the items are 


THE BANK RETURN 


Apr. 10,| Apr. 3, | Apr. 10,; Apr. 17, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 
£ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. 
Issue Dept. 
Gold ... 226-2 0:2 0:2 0:2 
Value per oz. 
fine ... 148s. 6d. 168s. 0d. 168s. 0d. 168s. 04. 
Notes in cir- 
culation 485:°0 542°4 539°4 537-5 
Banking Dep 
Reserve... 42:2 38-8 41:8 43-7 
PublicDeps.| 22:1 22:4 22:9 28-7 
Bnkrs’Deps.. 96°5 | 120°8 123-9 115-0 
Other Deps., 38°8 | 41:4 | 42:6 39-7 
Govt. Secs. | 102:°0 137°6 137-2 129-4 
Dis. & Ads. | 6:7 3-2 5°5 4:9 
Other Secs. 24:2 23-2 22:5 3-0 
7%| 21:0% 22:0%' 23-8% 


Proportion 26- 


small. Public deposits are up by £5.8 
millions, and bankers’ deposits are 
down by only £8.9 millions and are 
still at a comfortable level. They have 
been helped to a certain extent by the 
return of notes from circulation to the 
amount of nearly £2 millions. The fall 
in Government securities of £7.8 mil- 
lions may be explained by the authori- 
ties’ offsetting operations at the end of 
last week, when they sold to the clear- 
ing banks large quantities of bills which 
matured at the beginning of this week, 
when the War Loan payments fell due. 


= 


The market for silver continues to be 
very narrow, and a little general buy- 
ing on Tuesday and Wednesday was 
enough to cause the small rises that 
took place on those days. 


THE BULLION 


MARKET 
Gold Silver 
Date Price per oz. standard 
Price per 


ounce fine* | 
Cash Two Mths. 


1940 é° & d. | d. 

| a ee 168 0O 2073 | 2034 
io - ieee 168 0 2054 } 20llig 

16.2000 168 0O | 207, 2034 
Bi pasen 168 0O 20151¢ | 201316 
Binasee 168 0O | 2073 | 201316 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
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photographic industry, for example—would under existing 
circumstances find the London market the cheapest in 
which to buy their material. Given the stocks which they 
must maintain in the United States, they can engage in 
arbitrage operations on a covered basis and therefore un- 
deterred by the uncertainties of official silver policy in their 
country. If by the time the silver reaches New York it 
can no longer be sold at a profit to the United States 
Treasury, it merely goes to swell the stocks which these 
industries must maintain. 


* * * 


War Risks Cover in Life Assurance.—Some time 
ago, it was hoped that all British offices would maintain a 
common line of action in covering civilian war risks. The 
majority of offices are still covering the war risk by charging 
an extra premium of {1 per cent. or {1 ls. per cent., as 
described in The Economist of February 3rd. But an in- 
creasing number of offices are now departing entirely from 
a percentage addition to premiums. Some months ago the 
Scottish Widows Fund introduced a scheme to cover the 
war risk under participating policies without extra pre- 
mium, under which the cost of war claims is to be met 
by reductions in the profits bonuses. A number of other 
offices reduce the benefit under participating policies 
according to a formula. Thus, according to the plans of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution and the Royal 
London Mutual, the amount payable under with-profits 
policies will be one-half the sum assured, p/us accumulated 
bonuses, if death is caused through war. The amount 
payable by the Pearl and the Wesleyan and General under 
such policies will be one-quarter of the sum assured plus 
accrued bonuses pius twice the premiums paid; in the 
last case bonuses of {2 per annum for the first five years 
are guaranteed. The Equitable has a similar scheme under 
which the payment will be two-thirds of the sum assured 
(or the whole of the surrender value, whichever is the 
greater) plus the accrued bonuses. This applies to those 
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over 40; for those under 40, one-half of the sum assured 
is substituted for two-thirds in the formula. In all these 
cases no extra premium is payable for the war cover as 
specified, but the United Kingdom Provident will grant 
full war cover on payment of an extra 10s. per cent, 
limited to five years. The National Mutual similarly 
charges no additional premium under participating assur- 
ances but will grant no bonuses on new policies during 
the war period, though if experience warrants it bonuses 
will afterwards be declared retrospectively. The Royal 
Exchange Assurance has boldly announced its willingness 
to write both with-profits and without-profits policies in 
approved cases with no extra premium and without varia- 
tion in the benefits offered. Practically all the offices named 
stipulate that cover on the lines mentioned is confined to 
persons in the United Kingdom who are civilians at the 
time of death, though the National Mutual covers members 
of H.M. Forces on the same terms as civilians. 


* * * 


It is, on the whole, regrettable that there is not a more 
uniform treatment of war risks in life assurance among the 
British offices. So far, the public, which is not very willing 
to effect new assurances at all, certainly prefers the non- 
war risks cover, under which, if death comes through war, 
only the premiums paid or the surrender value, whichever 
is the higher, is payable. A more uniform treatment wouid 
probably encourage new assurances. It is interesting to 
note that the French offices have evolved a scheme which 
at least ensures such uniformity, though it introduces a 
far-reaching element of State interference. A pool of life 
assurance companies, domestic and foreign, is to have the 
exclusive privilege of writing the war risks cover on life 
assurances up to a maximum amount of Frs. 300,000 for 
one assured. Membership of the pool is voluntary, but no 
non-member office may cover the war risk. The pool will 
operate in co-operation with and under control of the 
Government, but it will remain an autonomous body. 


Investment 


Increased Railway Charges.—-The 10 per cent. 
increase in railway charges and fares doubtless surprised 
the general public but it has not put much heart into 
the railway market. On Thursday, to the dismay of holders 
who awaited the announcement of increased charges to 
take their profits, marginal stocks reacted by as much as 
two points and shed all the gains recorded on the previous 
day. Movements are shown below: — 


Low, Feb. 6, | Feb. 8, | Apr. 12, 


Apr. 17, | Apr. 18, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
CN a ceune 9l,g | 16 1754 {| 22 2314 2154 
L.N.E. 2nd pref. ... 7 16 17 |} 20 2014 | 19), 
G.W.R. ord. .. se 211; 4214 44 | 4734 48 | 46 
Southern def. ...... 7 14 16 205g 2033 | 20 


The Minister of Transport’s statement gives little infor- 
mation either to the railway user or to the railway stock- 
holder. He has satisfied himself that increased working 
costs to the extent of £223 millions have been “ proved ” 
by the railways out of total claims amounting to £263 
millions. These estimates apply to the nineteen months 
from September Ist last year, when control commenced, 
to March 31, 1941, and they are made up of £93 millions 
for increased labour costs, {24 millions for allowances to 
railwaymen now serving with the Forces, and £10 millions 
for increased prices of fuel and materials. The balance 
of £44 millions represents increases due to the black-out 
and other precautionary measures and is to be examined 
“in the light of further experience.” Possibly the railways 
themselves might have been willing to supplement these 
bare figures by details of increased costs under various 
headings, but none have been published. The Minister has 
found that the proved increases justify an all-round addi- 
tion to railway charges of 10 per cent., which is estimated 


to yield £18 millions in a full year, and he has made an 
Order authorising such an increase, as from May Ist next, 
to all railway charges, including fares on London Trans- 
port's railways. Fares on the Board’s road services are 
being examined by the Consultative Committee (in other 
words, the permanent members of the Railway Rates Tri- 
bunal), who will advise the Minister on the best means to 
obtain a corresponding increase from the Board’s road 
services. The Board’s financial problem is not less press- 
ing than that of the main lines, yet for its road services a 
deliberative procedure has been adopted. 


* * * 


The Increase and Prospective Earnings.— Pos- 
sibly the market’s reaction to the increase may have been 
due to somewhat mysterious statements by the Minister 
that “this deficit has been running for some time ” and 
that under the terms of the financial agreement “ the 
Government is liable to reimburse to the controlled under- 
takings a sum approximating £400,000 a week.” Under the 
terms of the agreement, the Government is liable to make 
good any shortfall of net revenue below £40 millions. 
Hence if the weekly liability of £400,000 to which the 
Minister referred represents an effective charge, it would 
necessarily mean that net railway revenues are run- 
ning well below £20 millions a year. That is surely improb- 
able. The expectation from the 10 per cent. increase is £18 
millions in a full year. In 1938 the gross railway receipts 
of the four main lines (ignoring for convenience the rail- 
ways of London Transport) amounted to £159.8 millions. 
It was generally assumed that, but for the outbreak of war, 
gross railway receipts last year would have shown an 
increase of possibly £10 millions. It would, therefore, 
seem that the aggregate gross receipts contemplated by the 
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10 per cent. addition—of the order of £200 millions—are 
probably £30 millions higher than the normal expectations 
in 1939. Railway stockholders should surely regard such 
figures with satisfaction. Indeed, they—possibly like trans- 

rt users in general—do not yet appear to have grasped 
the full implications of Clause 10 of the agreement, by 
which the railways may apply for an increase in charges to 
offset increases of working costs and other war conditions. 
That arrangement implies that the companies are automati- 
cally protected against increased costs, and that their net 
revenues are determined largely by the volume of traffic 
which they handle. 


* * * 


Second Dollar Securities Requisitioning.—The 
Treasury has issued a second Order, dated April 13th, re- 
quiring the vesting of 117 dollar securities (S.R. & O., 
1940, No. 527). The second list includes a greater number 
of important market leaders than the first, which was issued 
on February 17th, such as Bethlehem Steel, United States 
Steel, Chrysler Corporation, General Electric and New 
York Central. Moreover, 25 dollar bonds, largely rail- 
road issues, are requisitioned on this occasion. The list of 
stocks called up is given on page 753 of this issue. Prices 
specified in the Order are the sterling equivalents at the 
official rate of 4.034 of the latest New York levels. Pay- 
ment will be made to banks or stockbrokers by whom 
securities are lodged, with the Bank of England or Bank of 
Ireland, on April 29th, provided that the securities are 
received not later than April 19th. It is obvious that the 
new list will make much deeper inroads into the American 
portfolios of British investors than the first. Between the 
two vesting Orders, W’all Street has made slight net pro- 
gress. The Dow-Jones index of industrial stocks stood at 
148.72 on February 17th and at 149.66 on April 13th. 
Thus the two months’ respite given to holders of dollar 
securities in the second list does not appear to have brought 
them any outstanding advantage. It should not be assumed 
that the second vesting Order, any more than the first, 
implies that the authorities have taken the step to counter 
immediate pressure on our exchange resources. The vest- 
ing Order may, in fact, be designed as much to reinforce 
the authorities’ control over the domestic market, by re- 
leasing new investment funds, as to meet any immediate 
need for dollars. Wall Street has in the past week shown 
some response to the possibility of a more active war. The 
vesting Order will enable the authorities to take advan- 
tage of any advance in future by realising vested securities 
at some profit to themselves, in a manner which Wall Street 
can most comfortably absorb. 


* * * 


Austrian 4} per Cent. Bond Service.—The 
trustees of the Austrian 44 per cent. guaranteed loan, 1934- 
59, have this week announced a second payment of 254 per 
cent. of the face value of coupons due on December Ist 
last on the sterling, French franc, and Swedish crown 
tranches of the loan, and a first payment of 784 per cent. 
on the belga issue. A first payment of 53 per cent. on the 
former group of issues has already been made, and the 
trustees are now distributing amounts received under the 
Czecho-Slovak guarantee of 24} per cent. (paid from 
Czech assets held in this country) and the 1 per cent. 
guarantee payment by Denmark. A 54 per cent. distribu- 
tion has also been made available on the December 1, 1939, 
coupon of the Swiss issue. Of the eight guarantors, Great 

ritain, France, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Sweden and 
Denmark have made full payments in respect of interest 
due on December 1, 1939, to the trustees. Holland (which 
is responsible for 1 per cent. of the total liability) has 
teached a separate arrangement with Germany, and no 
payment has yet been received in respect of Italy’s 204 per 
cent. guarantee. Owing to the technical default of the 
Austrian Government, it is understood that amortisation 
purchases below par cannot be effected, under the terms of 
the general bond. Drawings at par have recently been made, 
however, under the sinking fund provisions, which operate 
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between March 15th and April 15th each year. It does not 
follow, of course, that these drawn bonds will be repaid in 
full on June Ist next, the due date. The trustees must first 
receive from the guarantors the requisite payments in 
respect of guarantees of principal, and these are not due 
until May Ist. The present quotation of 53 for the bonds 
is probably in line with future expectations under the 
heads both of interest and principal. On a 784 per cent. 
basis, the bonds yield £6 13s. 2d. per cent., but the period 
for which payments can be anticipated under the Czech 
guarantee is not known. 


* * * 


‘* Grid ’’ Finances.—-The Central Electricity Board 
so comfortably exceeded revenue estimates that in 1938 
it ceased to charge interest on any of its stocks to capital, 
though its powers did not expire until the end of last year. 
In 1939, the impact of war was not apparently severe for 
the Board, although the growth in electricity output was 
arrested during the last four months. But from the technical 
safeguards which the Board is introducing in wartime, such 
as the pooling of spare equipment and the maintenance of 
a larger reserve of spare generating plant than would 
normally be required, it is evident that for the next few 
years the Board’s financial progress will be more noticeably 
affected. The Board’s finance is, in fact, based upon 
economies from the reduction of ineflicient generating 
plant and upon the growth of maximum demand made 
upon it by authorised undertakers. Those conditions will 
be appreciably affected by war, and the latest report shows 
that some increase in the Board’s tariffs must be contem- 
plated in due course, although it is hoped to avoid any 
rise in tariffs during 1940. This point is of importance for 
electricity supply shareholders. As for the Board’s own 
revenues, the credit balance of general trading account last 
year was {3,134,128, an increase of £379,360 over 1938. 
The corresponding increase in 1938, however, was 
£739,860. The effect of a fall in maximum demands by 
authorised undertakers at the end of the year owing to the 
war is clear from these figures. The Board’s revenues are, 
of course, protected against the effect of rising costs, 
through the operation of the coal clause, and the aggregate 
demand as the war develops may not prove entirely static. 
Stockholders must be prepared, however, to modify their 
expectations of revenue resulting from economies of 
generation over the next few years. They may also note 
that the Board has provided £325,000 for Excess Profits 
Tax, though it is hoped that the liability will not mature. 
Meanwhile, the balance of revenue carried forward has 
been increased by £243,244 to £2,433,716, compared with 
total charges for interest and redemption fund of 
£3,664,866 last year. 


* * * 


Directorial Changes.—Two important announce- 
ments of directorial changes have been made this week. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, whose management system 
was reorganised two years ago, have appointed three direc- 
tors to be deputy chairmen, namely Messrs John Rogers 
and J. G. Nicholson and Lord Melchett. Two former 
executive managers, Mr F. W. Bain and Mr A. J. Quig, 
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have been appointed to the board. The object of the 
changes in 1938 was to relieve Lord McGowan of the con- 
siderable strain of detailed work as managing director and 
he was then appointed chairman of the management 
board. The latest appointment of three deputy chairmen 
has naturally given rise to conjecture regarding the rever- 
sion of the chairmanship. On this point it can only be 
said at this stage that the board’s decision is an interest- 
ing experiment for which there can be few, if any, pre- 
cedents. The second announcement, which on Thursday 
was Officially confirmed by the company itself, is of the 
removal of Sir William Firth from the chairmanship and 
board of Richard Thomas and Company. The severance 
of Sir William’s connection with the company follows a 
decision of the Control Committee, and arises from an 
“irreconcilable difference ” with the board. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to perceive in the various changes in the direc- 
torate some evidence of long-standing disharmony in the 
management of the concern, since control was instituted 
in 1938. The Ebbw Vale project, for which Sir William 
Firth was peculiarly responsible, cost more than was anti- 
cipated, and could only be completed with special banking 
assistance when the company’s own finances proved inade- 
quate. But his conception of the new plant has been tech- 
nically justified, and Richard Thomas shareholders may 
reasonably expect some fuller statement of the circum- 
stances which have led to Sir William’s break with the 
company. 


Company Notes 


Dunlop Rubber Report.— The preliminary announce- 
ment of Dunlop Rubber Company’s profits (discussed on 
page 695 of last week’s issue) has been followed by an 
impressive report, drawn up on the usual informative 
lines. The aggregate profits of the group amounted to 
£4,154,807, against {2,265,469 in 1938. Of this remark- 
able increase, rather over half came from overseas busi- 
ness, and any facile explanation of the results in terms 
of re-armament and war is set aside by the directors’ state- 
ment that Government orders represented only 73 per 
cent. of last year’s turnover. The subsidiaries have pro- 
vided £861,252 for taxation, against {434,107 in the pre- 
vious year. The parent company has increased its pro- 
vision for taxation from £386,109 to £1,027,474, and in 
addition has set aside £500,000 against the 1940-41 lia- 
bility. Of the group’s total profits of £4,278,199, no less 
than {2,388,726 has thus been absorbed by taxation. The 
parent company’s net profits and their allocation are shown 
below :— 

Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ Z, s 

Aggregate profits of group 2,478,000 2,265,469 4,154,807 
Net profit Dunlop Rubber 1,967,940 2,025,375 3,441,675 
RIED 5 csskscninneesrsie 337,610 356,705 417,883 
Taxation, and fees............ 503,815 394,109 1,035,474 
Debenture and loan interest 159,243 159,777 162,659 
Preference dividends ...... 281,250 276,562 225,000 
Ordinary stock— 

NE poet Sekschuneinsirn 686,022 838,222 1,600,659 

| SSR 562,479 552,063 624,977 

NE es onssevonnwennees 11-0 13-7 30-7 

ee ee 9 9 12 
To general reserve............ ce 99,168 na 
To contingencies reserve, etc. 250,000 175,000 948,228* 
Repayments by subsid....... Cr.127,930 = os 
ee 591,429 603,420 630,874 


* Of which £500,000 provision for income tax 1940-41 ; 
£200,000 to contingencies ; £248,228 against subsidiaries. 
+ After paying £108,750 on Dunlop Plantations preference. 


Dunlop is among the few companies this year to achieve 
an increase both in trading profits and in net profits and 
to declare an increased dividend. And these figures show 
that it has done so without any departure from conserva- 
tive canons. The directors could have distributed a 30 
per cent. dividend, had they so chosen, but they have 
preferred to write £563,228 off subsidiary interests (of 
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which £248,228 is provided from profits), to place 
£200,000 to contingencies, and to keep in hand £500,000 
towards the current year’s tax liability. As a result the 
German subsidiary now stands in the books at £1, though 
it has been greatly fortified by untransferred profits jp 
recent years. The group’s fixed assets, which amount to 
£14,274,782, show a reduction of £190,000 during the 
year, despite further extensions. The book value of inter- 
ests in countries with controlled exchanges has been re- 
duced by £522,000 to £836,055, while the net current 
assets of the group stands at the impressive total of 
£11,587,588, against £10,200,626 at the end of 1938, 
Thus the report combines a highly satisfactory financial 
position with an impressive advance in earnings. The group 
is doubtless making an important contribution to defence 
supplies. It is also well situated to participate in the drive 
for exports, to compensate for any reduction in civil busi- 
ness at home, provided that raw materials and key opera- 
tives are adequate. Before the preliminary statement, Dun- 
lop Rubber ordinary stood at 33s. 9d. At their present 
price of 35s. 6d. ex dividend they yield £6 15s. per cent. 


* * * 


J. and P. Coats’ Increased Profits.--The pre- 
liminary profits statement of J. and P. Coats is impres- 
sive. Net profits for 1939, after charging depreciation and 
the company’s proportion of income tax, amount to 
£.2,187,797, compared with £1,535,297 in 1938. After 
charging preference dividends (£330,000 gross) a balance 
oi £1,857,797 is available for ordinary dividends—suffi- 
cient to meet a 14 per cent. payment. The distribution is 
maintained at 10 per cent., and absorbs £1,475,000 gross, 
Exchange and contingencies reserve absorbs the surplus 
together with £117,203 from the carry-forward, which is 
reduced to £364,662. ‘These figures are very satisfactory, 
particularly since earnings of such dimensions must in- 
volve a substantial charge for E.P.T., in view of the 
indifferent trading experience in the base years. The 
ordinary stock stands at 38s. 3d. 


* * * 


Cable and Wireless Dividend.—For a short period 
on Tuesday afternoon Cable and Wireless (Holding) ordi- 
nary stock was encouraged by the declaration by Cable 
and Wireless (the operating company) of a total distribu- 
tion of 4 per cent. against 3} per cent. in 1938. After the 
market had closed, however, the holding company 
announced that its ordinary dividend would be maintained 
at 4 per cent. The operating company’s distribution cor- 
responds, in fact, to the standard revenue agreed in 1938 
between the company and the Government. It represents 
an increase in the gross amount to be received by the 
cable companies of £225,000, which is available for them 
to distribute to Cable and Wireless (Holding). In 1938 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph, whose share capital is 
largely held by Cable and Wireless (Holding), increased its 
distribution from 9 to 12 per cent., and declared an addi- 
tional payment of 3 per cent. free of tax. The mainten- 
ance of the holding company’s dividend may, therefore, 
cover some reduction of income from the Marconi’s Wire- 
less company. It is, perhaps, a fair inference from the divi- 
dend declaration that the operating company has achieved 
a net increase in traffics as a result of the war and presum- 
ably the Empire flat rate scheme has provided further 
benefits. The holding company’s ordinary stock now stands 
at 60 and yields {7 3s. per cent .after allowing for the 
accrued 4 per cent. dividend. 


* * * 


Colvilles’ Profits.—Trading profits of Colvilles, 
Limited, in 1939 substantially increased from £919,596 
to £ 1,058,462, and including dividends received from sub- 
sidiaries the parent company’s total income advanced 
from {1,048,601 to £1,205,984. Total profits of the sub- 
sidiaries, after provision for contingencies, showed an In- 
crease from £648,856 to £865,191. It is evident, therefore, 
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that the recent extensions carried out by the group have 
been opportune, and the report states that the coke-oven 
and blast-furnace scheme is now in operation and is ful- 
filling expectations. Ordinary stockholders, however, re- 
ceive no direct benefit from the company’s recent enter- 
prise, for the dividend is maintained at 8 per cent. and 
earings are actually reduced owing to the enormous in- 


crease in the taxation provision from {285,000 to 
Years to December 31, 
1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Trading profits .......... 911,004 919,596 1,058,462 
Dividends from subsidiaries 135,126 129,005 147,522 
ids sisatacanvcansBeavsas 1,046,130 1,048,601 1,205,984 
Depreciation, etc. ..... 295,000* 300,000* 350,000* 
sg cua an 240,000 285,000 600,000 
iain tai a: 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Preference dividends ...... 82,844 80,437 75,625 
Ordinary stock— 
ee 426,286 381,164 178,359 
SE cubicineaudunkbaecnins ; y Ke MW 221,300 203,816 
BONE MS nos ccaeeneav os 14:5 13-4 7:OF 
BY ee xcnsasentaaveskes : 8 8 8 
MR MCOETVE  acsccacccccccscsss 150,000 150,000 Nil 
Carried forward ............ 288,251 292,080 266,624 


* Includes supplementary depreciation : 
1938, £100,000; 1939, £100,000. 
£100,000 supplementary depreciation. 


1937, £110,000; 
+ 10-9 before charging 


They may take some consolation, perhaps, in the admis- 
sion of the directors that the liability of the company to 
Excess Profits Tax cannot yet be determined, since it 
suggests the possibility that generous provision has been 
made. Colvilles is not favourably situated for E.P.T., in 
view of its expanding profits since 1935-37, but the trad- 
ing position and the company’s technical advancement is 
good. Hence, the current yield of £7 5s. 6d. per cent. on 
the ordinary stock at 23s. should be justified. 


Mining Reports 


West Rand Consolidated.—This mine suffered 
from a serious labour shortage during the year. To mini- 
mise the effect on milling, labour was diverted from 
development, and ore reserves consequently fell by 303,000 
tons to 10,447,000 tons, averaging 4.4 dwt., the same grade 
as for some years past. In view of the mine’s strong position, 
this fall is of no significance and should soon be rectified. 
The increased plant was unable to crush to full capacity, 
but a substantially higher tonnage was milled, and, despite 
the lower milling grade, profits rose by over £208,000 to 
{1,443,000. Taxation absorbed over 40 per cent. of the 
total profit. The deferred shares are entitled to 25 per cent. 
of the amount distributed in dividends, and the dividends 
on the ordinary shares were maintained at 2s. 6d., giving 
the satisfactory yield of 7 per cent. The mine should have 
avery long life, and the present satisfactory position should 
be maintained for many years to come. 


* * * 


Vlakfontein.—Very satisfactory progress was made 
by Vlakfontein last year. The main haulage from Sub 
Nigel connected with the Vlakfontein workings and greatly 
improved ventilation. As the west sub-vertical shaft has 
reached its final depth and is sufficient for development 
tequirements, sinking has been temporarily suspended in 
the east sub-vertical shaft in order to conserve funds. 
The total footage on reef sampled amounted to 9,850 feet, 
of which 26 per cent. was payable, averaging 38.7 dwt. 
over 7.2 inches, or 279 inch-dwt. Some details of develop- 
Ment are given on three levels, and very good values are 
being obtained at the lowest point. The shoot system is very 
highly developed in this sector of the Rand, and the next 
report may provide some interesting comparisons of the 
prospects of Vlakfontein as compared with the Sub Nigel 
mine. Meanwhile, the quarterly reports have recently shown 
amarked improvement. Sub Nigel is at present capitalised 
at about £17,000,000, against approximately {5,000,000 
for Vlakfontein, but a substantial amount of new money 
will, of course, be required before Vlakfontein reaches pro- 
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duction, and some will be needed shortly for development. 
Present indications suggest that Vlakfontein may well 
develop into a very fine property, comparable with Sub 
Nigel. 


* * * 


Rand Leases.—Rand Leases ore reserves were in- 
creased by 318,000 tons to 5,987,000 tons, averaging 
4.8 dwt., an improvement of 0.2 dwt. in grade. With the 
high percentage of payability in development of the dif- 
ferent reefs, ore reserves should continue to rise, and de- 
velopment is, moreover, to be started on the Kimberley 
Reef. Owing to labour shortage, the plant could not be 
run to full capacity, but nevertheless milling increased by 
over 300,000 tons and profits to £890,221, an increase of 
£243,000 over the previous year. Dividends rose from 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d., and the shares give a yield of 5.3 per 
cent. In view of the strong ore reserve position, the 
reduction capacity is to be further increased from 175,000 
tons to 200,000 tons a month, and higher dividends may 
be expected over a period. The mine should have a very 
long life and the shares may be considered a sound mining 
investment. 


* * * 


Vogelstruisbult.—This mine suffered from short- 
age of labour during last year, so that development footage 
was reduced and the mill could not run to full capacity. 
Nevertheless, ore reserves were increased by 322,000 tons 
and now amount to 1,773,000 tons, averaging 5.6 dwt., or 
about two years’ supply to the mill at the present rate of 
crushing. Profits rose by £107,600 to £469,546, and divi- 
dends totalling 1s. 3d. per share were paid, upon which 
basis the shares yield 5.2 per cent. The normal width of 
the reef is narrow, averaging about 14 inches, so that 
a large development footage must be carried out if the 
ore reserves are to show any substantial increase to 
warrant later a higher milling tonnage. Generally speak- 
ing, the mine has not fulfilled the first optimistic expecta- 
tions, and in present circumstances the shares appear to 
be fairly valued. 


* * * 





Marievale Consolidated. — A satisfactory year’s 
working was achieved by Marievale Consolidated. Ore 
reserves rose by 600,000 tons to 1,700,000 tons, but showed 
a fall in grade of 0.3 dwt. to 5.8 dwt. Milling started 
last October, and the plant is now crushing to its nominal 
capacity of 40,000 tons a month. Development at Marie- 
vale is concentrated on the central portion of the property 
and little is known of the prospects in the eastern or 
western sections of the mine. The eastern section adjoins 
the derelict Rietfontein No. 11, whilst the western section 
adjoins the eastern portion of Nigel Gold, in which no 
development has as yet been carried out. Working costs 
at present are about 29s. per ton, and it is unlikely that 
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a mine in this position on the Rand can reduce working 
costs materially, but the company should benefit substan- 
tially from the increased price of gold. Marievale’s pros- 
pects, however, do not appear to outweigh those of other 
companies in the early stages of production. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual table 
of profit-and-loss accounts on page 755 includes the results 
of 46 companies. These again show the conflicting trends 
of higher total profits (£10,379,000, against £8,403,000) 
and reduced net profits (£4,891,000, against £5,067,000). 
The 712 companies whose reports have been received this 
year show an increase in total profits of nearly £9 millions, 
but net profits are £2? millions lower at £81,347,000. The 
week’s results are discussed in earlier Notes and on page 
743 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings begin on page 747 of this issue. Sir 
Courtauld Thomson informed shareholders of Employers’ 


April 20, 1940 


Liability Assurance that the direct effect of the war on 
the company’s activity had so far been small, thanks to the 
large proportion of business transacted in the Dominions 
and the United States. Sir James Lithgow, addressing 
shareholders of William Beardmore, was unable to give 
detailed information regarding the company’s activities 
for military reasons, but he emphasised the difficulty of 
estimating even approximately the liability for E.P.T. 
in view of the settlement of prices in numerous Govern- 
ment contracts and the apportionment of profits through- 
out the years in which they were running. Sir Max J. 
Bonn referred to the setting up of a “ 1940 profit and loss 
suspense account” by United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, 
to which the profit on forestalling orders at the end of 
last year has been carried. Addressing shareholders of 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company, Sir Alexander 
Roger emphasised the importance of Portugal and the 
Portuguese Empire as a field for British exporters. Brig.- 
Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne described the difficulties of 
retail trading in wartime to shareholders of Army and 
Navy Stores, and disclosed that since the close of the 
financial year the stock position had been fortified. 









































London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


ONLY activity in the railway market on 
Wednesday has relieved the subdued 
tension on the Stock Exchange this 
week. Investors in any case would have 
shown little buying incentive before 
next Tuesday’s Budget, but as the week 
proceeded they became more preoccu- 
pied with the development of Italy’s 
non-belligerency into a warfare of 
words and the fear of further outbreaks 
of Nazi aggression in Central Europe 
—and, indeed, nearer home—has grown 
on balance. In the result, some modifi- 
cation of the early firmness of the mar- 
kets, which were responsive to British 
naval victories at the beginning of the 
week, has occurred, though they have 
been quiet rather than definitely re- 
actionary. 


* 


Small changes were registered in gilt- 
edged stocks throughout the week. 
Although Thursday was an unimpres- 
sive day, Old War Loan managed to 
close at 99} bid. 

Foreign bonds were directly affected 
by increased political nervousness. 
Japanese issues were lower and Italian 
bonds were a heavy market, while trad- 
ing in Central European issues was 
difficult. 

Home rail stocks enjoyed brief buoy- 
ancy on Wednesday afternoon on the 
announcement of the 10 per cent. in- 
crease in charges (discussed on pages 
724 and 738). Great Western ordinary 
closed at 48 on Wednesday, having been 
as low as 46}, but even a moderate 
volume of profit-taking on Thursday 
found the market in a thoroughly soft 
condition, incapable of absorbing any 
volume of stock. Prices were disap- 
pointingly flat throughout the group. 
Some demand for Argentine rail de- 
benture stocks was reported, particu- 
larly earlier in the week. 


* 


A few features were reported in the 
industrial market, which opened fairly 
firm, with fractional rises among the 
leading stocks. Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) jumped in anticipation of an 
increased distribution, after the operat- 










ing company had announced a higher 
dividend, but reacted in mid-week on 
the maintenance of last year’s payment. 
Publication of the Dunlop report (dis- 
cussed on page 740) brought some sup- 
port for the stock, although it shared 
in the mid-week easiness of the market. 
Chain store issues, including Marks 
and Spencer and Woolworth, were de- 
pressed by the restriction of supplies 
of cotton and linen to retailers, and 
Lever and Unilever were vulnerable to 
the tension in Holland. The Indo- 
China Steam Navigation dividend dis- 
appointed the market. 

Continental nervousness was respon- 
sible for the continued fall in Royal 
Dutch, and the majority of the other 
leading oil shares declined in sym- 
pathy. Little business was reported in 
rubber shares, and but for some Cape 
buying on Tuesday, the Kaffir market 
spent a listless week. In the base metal 
group, Trepca declined further owing 
to fears regarding the security of Jugo- 
slavia 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


| Security Indices 
Corres. | 


T 
1940 Bargainst ~~ 


30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 


April 12..| 3,683 4,915 | 76-5 | 124-4 
» 15. 4,552 5,760 | 76-8 124-5 
» 16. 4574 | 4,660 | 769 , 1243 
» (17. 4,138 4,830 | 767 | 124-2 
» 18. | 3,958 | 4,465 | 76:3 | 124-2 

1940 
High...... ~ i 806 | 126-1 
Feb 29. Feb. 1 
Low....... 741. 1176 


Jan. 17 Fan. 2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1938 = 100. 


New York 


EARLY this week war stocks were re- 
stored to something like their old popu- 
larity, and aircraft stocks closed on 
Monday at the best. Wall Street’s in- 
terpretation of the absence of news 
from Scandinavia, however, was a sig- 
nal to take profits, and on Tuesday an 
increased volume of trade was reported 
at significantly lower prices. The tone 
of the market at the close was heavy. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


No noticeable movement of trend either 
up or down has since occurred, and 
traders continue to follow a cautious 
line. Jron Age estimates this week’s steel 
mill activity at 62 per cent. of capacity 
against 61 per cent. last week, and there 
are suggestions that the recent cuts in 
steel prices may be withdrawn. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 

Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 

i 11 18, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 

1. Railro. 1s Am. Roll.Mill loi, 15io 


Balt. & Ohio 53g 5 |Am. Smelting 535g 511, 


Ches. & Ohio. ‘0 ; Anaconda .... 3153 317. 
G.N. Rly. Pf. 2 78 2514! Beth. Steel.... 8154 . 
Illinois Cent.. 1 i 

1 


107g | Briggs........... 2214 2212 
N.Y. Central .. |J.I. Case & C 691g ... 
Northern Pac. 2 81g Celaneseoi A. 325g 335, 
Pennsylv. R... 2212 215g/Chrysler ...... 8714 
Southern Rly. 1654 165, nen Kdk. 15814 157 
|Gen. Electric. 39 - 
2. iliti etc. : 
Amer. Tele 17 334173 |Gen. Motors 545, 53! 


7 ; |Glidden ...... 1754 1753 
Amer. W’wks. 103, 10 ~~ 3 
Col. Gas& El. 678| Int. Harvester 57! 4 


5 
—_ Nat. Dai 73g 18) 
T 3 z z ° ry ... 175g 181, 
Int. Tel. For: 334 3° Nat. Distillers 2575 25 
Pub Serv N.J. 4253 413,| Stars Roebck. 8613 855 
—— ne a? Ve iio 12i6 1h 
United Corp.. 212 214) Socony Vac. 1153 11 
Unt. GasImp 1212 1214 Stan. Oil NJ. 431g 41 
Westn. Union 235 | . on 8 


4 + |20th Cen. Fox 105g 9p 

3. Commercial and |U.S. Steel pf. 11914 12012 
Industrial | West’hse Elec 11354 1135, 

Amer. Metal.. 2354 2153|Woolworth ... 407, 40 


Securities for which no price is shown have now 
been requisitioned by the Treasury. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on_ closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 














1940 | 

Apr. | Apr.| Apr. 
Low | High| 4, | 10, 17, 
Jan. | Jan. 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

maf i 
347 Ind’ls ... 105-8 |111-4 |110-0 | 109-8 108-4 
32 Rails ...... 28 3 | 307) 29-6! 29-3) 28:6 
40 Utilities ... (s)86 5 89-4 | 88-6 | 88-2 87:6 
419 Stocks ... | 90 4 | 94 8 | 93-5 | 93:3 92:2 


Av. yield* ... |4 67%|4 30% 4:°50% |4°59% 4:°67% 
High | Low | 
(s) March 21, 1940. * 50 Common Stocks. 
(t) April 17, 1940. 


DarILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMoN STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Apr. ll nee 12 Apr. 13 Apr. 15| Apr. 16 Apr. 17 


120-2 | | 
| 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 1163 
January 3lst. 


119-5 | 119-7 119-6 117-8 | 117-9 
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ToTaL DEALINGS IN New YorK 


Stock Exchange 
1940 7 

Shares Bonds 

000’s $000’s 

BN CA cssnwanes 890 6,210 
—_ 12 ccocccccccee 830 (a) 
= Os acdowas 500 (a) 

= a cseabith 1,260 5,470 
8 eae 1,510 (a) 
= ee 900 (a) 


(a) Not stated. 


Capita! Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending 
April 20, 1940 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


Nil : wit 
‘o the Public ......... , Ni pia Ni 
To Shareholders ......... Nil vas Nil 
By S.E. Introduction ... Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal... Nil oa Nil 
Savings Certs., week to 
April 13, 1940 ......... 2,300,000 2,300,000 
% Defence Bonds 
Exch. receipts, week 
to April 13, 1940 . 1,825,000 1,825,000 
Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ 
742,254,384 
37,918,912 
732,902,933 
19,261,760 


4 
389,299,251 
36,687,847 
380,147,800 
19,045,695 


1940 (New Basis 
1939 (New Basis).. 
1940 (Old Basis 
1939 (Old Basis) . 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Year to date U.K, ex U.K. Countries 
4, & 
479,432 Nil 

10,727,073 200,000 
142,456 Nil 

3,487,356 200,000 


1940 (New Basis) 388,819,819 
1939 (New Basis) 25,760,774 
1940 (Old Basis) 380,005,344 
1939 (Old Basis) 15,358,339 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. 


Year to date Ord. 


£ Z £ 
1940 (New Basis) 380,102,966 605,807 8,590,478 
1939 (New Basis) 16,583,519 2,300,796 17,803,132 
1940 (Old Basis) 379,379,500 77,500 640,800 
1939 (Old Basis) 12,807,435 928,447 5,309,813 


Nore.—‘‘ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to sharcholders only. ‘‘ New Basis ”’ 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY TENDER 

Bristol Corporation. — Tenders 
invited for £500,000 six months bills 
payable October 22, 1940, in amounts 
of £1,000 and £5,000. Tenders received 
by Westminster Bank, 41 Lothbury, 
April 18th. Accepted tenders to pay up 
in full April 22nd. The consent of the 
Treasury has been obtained for this 
issue. 

Luton Gas Company.—Sale by 
tender with Treasury consent of 5 per 
cent. preference stock to realise £21,789 
at minimum £103 per £100 stock. 
Redeemable at par January 1, 1955. 

+ ‘ > Sa Re UE 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Tottenham and District Gas 
Company.—Issue of £100,000 4} per 
cent. debenture stock redeemable at par 
April 1, 1950. Interest payable Janu- 
ary Ist and July Ist. First payment 
July 1, 1940, for three months to 
June 30, 1940. Stock has been pur- 
chased by Laurence Keen and Gardner 
at £102} per cent., less 4 per cent. 
brokerage. 


PRIVATE PLACING 

British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration.—Issue of £4,250,000 3 per 
cent. Airways stock redeemable 1960-70 
was placed on April Ist. Guaranteed 
Principal and interest by Treasury. 
‘emporary borrowing by the Corpora- 
ton from bankers up to £2,250,000 
also guaranteed. 
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Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 

One of the best industrial results of the 
week is that of CURRYS, LTD., whose 
net profits have increased from £41,537 
to £50,138 and whose dividend is raised 
from 74 to 10 per cent. A further batch 
of rubber company results also show an 
appreciable rise in total profits and a 
steady increase in net profits. In some 
cases, however, such as SELANGOR, 
distribution policy is distinctly conserva- 
tive. In the retail trade group, HOPE 
BROS. and WILLIAM McILROY en- 
joyed a substantial improvement in trading 
last year, and their dividends have been 
increased. BRITISH UNITED SHOE 
MACHINERY maintains its usual high 
level of earnings and the 19 per cent. tax 
free dividend is repeated. BRYANT 
AND MAY net profits were slightly higher 
at £566,602, and the 25 per cent. tax-free 
dividend has been maintained. JOSEPH 
CROSFIELD profits were also slightly 
higher at £777,672, and the ordinary 
dividend is repeated at 35 per cent. Net 
profits of SUNDAY PICTORIAL showed 
an increase last year from £150,726 to 
£193,644, while those of DAILY 
MIRROR were slightly lower at £290,508. 
The dividends have been maintained at 
10 and 15 per cent. respectively. The 
trading profits of LAURENCE, SCOTT 
AND ELECTROMOTORS showed some 
improvement last year, but net profits 
were reduced. The 15 per cent. dividend, 
however, is covered with only a slight 
reduction in the carry-forward. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


British United Shoe Machinery. — 
Gross profit, 1939, £563,919 (£542,919). 
Net profit, £550,429 (£529,571). Divi- 
dend, 19 per cent. tax free, as before. 
Carry-forward, £181,862 (£179,284). 

Daily Mirror Newspapers. — Net 
profit year to February 29, 1940, £300,509 


(£313,560). To reserve, £20,000 
(£20,000). Ordinary dividend, 15 per 
cent., unchanged. Carry forward, 


£137,583 (£141,075). 

Globe and Pheenix Gold Mining. — 
Mining profits, 1939, £210,884 (£181,056). 
Taxation, £94,063 (£58,060). Net profit, 
£107,801 (£167,494). Dividend, 70 per 
cent. against 80 per cent. tax free. Carry- 
forward, £4,482 (£36,682). 

Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Com- 
pany.—Gross profit figures for this com- 
pany are £129,867 for 1939 and £124,244 
for 1938. The figures of £364,338 and 
£341,217 respectively which appeared in 
last week’s issue represented gross opera- 
ting revenue. 

Spillers, Ltd.—Final ordinary dividend 
124 per cent., making 15 per cent. for year 


to January 31, 1940, as before. Dividend 
on deferred and co-partnership shares 
maintained at 15 per cent. Annual 


meeting on May 8th will be adjourned 
sine die until final accounts are available. 
The directors have sufficient information 
to show that trading results have been as 
favourable as the previous year, when the 
net profit was £652,256. 

Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
South West Africa, Ltd.—Revenue, 
1939, £394,599 (£343,760). Mining ex- 
penses, £140,126 (£286,881). Net profit, 
£198,863 (£19,532). Full year’s prefer- 
ence dividend paid, bringing it up to 
June 30, 1939. Carry-forward, £110,439 
(£93,303). 


Cow and Gate, Ltd.—Net profit year 
to September 30, 1939, after tax, £36,299 
(£73,225). No dividend on ordinary 
shares against 10 per cent. Carry forward, 
£51,303 (£47,629). 

Bank of Adelaide.—Ordinary dividend 
54 per cent. for past financial year against 
54 per cent. for preceding year. Profit, 
£71,392 (£71,121). Carry forward, 
£33,484 (£30,841). 


(Continued on page 744) 
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Dividend 


Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


* 
Company — Total | Pay- | Prev. 
{Final able | Year 
j % | ° % 
BANKS | | 
Bank of Adelaide ...... | 234t] Slo}... | 5ily 
Royal of Canada ...... | 2 June 1; 2 
Union of Scotland ... | 9 June 1 9 
Do. carl 9 i\Nov. 30 9 
INSURANCE 
Alliance Assurance ... | 10/-t | 18/- jJuly 5] 18/- 
Atlas Assurance ...... 6/-t 10/6 |May 4| +8/- 
London Assurance ... 10 11/3 |Nov. 1| 11/3 


5/10t 
N. British Mercantile | 3 |\May 15 
Do. do. 3 } 6 3 { |May ll }o/3 
Northern Assurance 40 75 |May 15) 75 
Royal Exch. Assnce. 19 30 | 


Sea Insurance ......... 834] 1712|May 10; 172 














Yorkshire Insurance | 40f ((t)57lo 47lot 
TEA AND RUBBER . 
Anglo-Malay Rbr. ... | 3 |May 15} 2 
Chulsa Rubber......... } .. | 5 |May 7 3 
Cluny Rubber ......... DP Se ie xf | 4 
Doranakande Rubber | ... | 4°16 . | 4°16 
Gadek Rubber ...... «+ | Tlo|May 15} 5 
Henrietta Rbr. ......... ss 10 |May 8| 7 
Jasin Rubber ......... oS hee 
JavaAmal.Rbr. ...... | ... 614| May 7 4 
Lanadron Rubber ... . J 5 Sas 3 
Ledbury Rubber oan a | ee 3 
Medini Rbr............. | © |May 7] 6 
Merton Rubber ...... a La eve Nil 
Neboda Rubber ...... ie 4 |May 10) 3 
Rahman Rubber ...... na 4 |Apr. 23} 112 
Sapong Rubber ...... |} w«. | 9 |May 24 6— 
Oe Ter: tas | 6t 8 pay 9} 8 
4 . . 7 i 
Ampat Tin ............ .» | 12 |May 17] Nil 
Martha Gold ......... | $15¢ | $25 | ... | £30 
Rahman Tin ........ 4* | . |May 4! Nil* 
INDUSTRIALS | | | , 
Anglo-Amer. Asphalte | 12lo¢} 22!» oe «=| 32le 
Anglo-Scot. Inv. ...... 11p*| . |May 1 119* 
ra ee } 210% . |May 1) 2lo* 
PN I. wicccnccanes: | 110-4]... 10:4 
Bristol Un. Breweries | 5* | .... |May 16} 5* 
British United Shoe $10¢ |} ¢19 |... $19 
Cable and Wireless... | 2loti 4 | ... 314 
Do. (Holding) | ... | 4 |May 31) 4 
Daily Mirror ......... } lot] 15 oo. | 2 
Dennis Bros. ......... | 33134| [May 18| 3313* 
eae consul 2 *| _ May 31 = 
DED Scncccceccce . es } 21> | ren 
9 a ae | 5t} 10 | 1219 
Melhuish (Wm.)...... | ... | 12! 15 
Monte Video Water be SORE Oca + 
KMiwem, £26.  occcccese 712%) ... |May 11] 712* 
Olds Discount .... 2lot| Tio} ... 1354 
Parnall Aircraft ...... er eT i Ecc 
Quebec Power ...... 25cts.*| ... |May 15/25cts.* 
R. Plate Trust “ A” ot] 14 | <« | 
Do. at in st + ae 4 
Ransomes & Rapier... | ¢4¢ | 61] $71, 
Renold Chain ......... | 3* ... |May 1 3* 
Schweppes Ord. ...... a O56) ... 9516 
ae ROE ex ee 10 
Second Edin. Invest. 3* | | ie 3* 
— MO suse t Ct Ot «ww tt BS 
TS ) csctanens ne 5 bea 15 
a Flex Tubing | 11lot 15 | ait 1312 
NN inctitictaieucinn-@ © cea 6 |May 3] 10 
Walmsleys (Bury) ... | 6* | .-. |May 1 512* 
' | 
UNIT TRUSTS Pence } Pence 
British Insurance...... $1-°8 Apr. 13] 2-6 
Century Fixed ...... $3°5 iMay 1] $6°5 
Fourth British ...... 1¢4-20 | May 15| +4 
Midland & Sthn. Fund) $3-8 | May 1| #4 
Orthodox Unit......... $1°6 | ... jApr. 15) ... 
Trust of Bank and | 
Insurance ............ $2-889) ... Age. 30| $3-22 
’ } 





t Free of income tax. 
capital against £450,000. 
of income tax. 


(s) Payable on £750,000 
(t) 1712 per cent. paid free 


ATLAS ASSURANCE.—Dividend 10s. 6d. per 
share less tax for 1939 against 8s. per share free of 
income tax for 1938. 

HOYLE (JOSHUA).—Interim dividend 212 per 
cent. on ordinary shares against nil. 

MUREX.—Interim ordinary dividend maintained 
at 710 per cent. 

NORTHERN ASSURANCE,.—Ordinary dividend 
for 1939, 15s. per share as before. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE .—Final 
ordinary dividend for 1939, 19 per cent. making 
30 per cent. for year as before. 

UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND.—Ordinary 
dividend year to April 2, 1940, 18 per cent. as before. 

YORKSHIRE INSURANCE.—Final dividend, 
1939, 40 per cent. less tax. Interim dividend 17!2 per 
cent., tax free. Dividend for 1938, 4712 per cent., tax 
tree, 

ALLIANCE ASSURANCE,—Total 
1939, 18s. per share (maintained). 

LONDON ASSURANCE.—Dividend for 1939 
maintained at lls. 3d. per £210 share (25s. paid). 

NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE.— Dividend for 1939, 6s. 3d. per share 
of 25s. as_ before. 
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Industry and Trade 


As the coal and iron and steel industries are now regulated by the Government, the weekly market reports hitherto printeg 
in this section of The Economist im smaller type and narrower columns have been suspended. Any news of importance 
however, will in future be discussed in Notes in the main body of the section. A summary of current developments in the principal 
industries will continue to be given in the monthly Trade Supplement which is included in the last issue of The Economist 
in each month. The weekly survey of the commodity markets will be continued, and this, together with the regular monthly 
tables on unemployment, retail trade, wholesale trade in textiles, overseas trade, motor registrations, retail prices, as well gs 
the fortnightly table of wholesale price indices, will in future be published at the end of Industry and Trade Notes in a section 


entitled Commodity and Industry 


lews. If these tables disclose any significant changes, these will be discussed in the main 


body of the section. 


The Supply of Electricity.—The twelfth annual 
report of the Central Electricity Board, published this 
week, lacks many of the factual data contained in its 
preceding surveys. The aggregate maximum demand for 
electricity has fallen substantially since last September as 
a result of the black-out and the curtailment of non- 
essential services, and in the view of the Board it is un- 
likely to show any material increase during the war. On 
the other hand, the United Kingdom’s capacity to produce 
electric power will be further increased by the completion 
of the pre-war plant extension programmes for 1940 and 
1941 and by the modified programme for 1942. The 
margin of reserve capacity, essential during the war, will 
therefore be substantial. Moreover, the greater part of the 
orders for the pool of switchgear, transformers and other 
apparatus from which equipment damaged or destroyed 
by enemy action is to be replaced have now been delivered. 
The danger of serious breakdowns has thus been appre- 
ciably reduced. 


* * * 


Cotton Margins.—The new yarn margins for cot- 
ton spinners, which came into force on Wednesday with 
the publication of three Orders by the Minister of Supply, 
vary according to different counts, but the maximum ad- 
vance is about 3 per cent. This is generally considered to 
be a fair allowance for the spinners’ increased costs. As 
trade has been held up for some weeks by the uncertainty 
over the new margins, a rush of new orders was expected 
immediately after the schedules were issued, which might 
have interfered with production on Government orders. 
The Cotton Controller has consequently forbidden spin- 
ners to accept for one month any new orders except those 
placed by the Government or by merchants for export. 
The rationing of home sales of textile goods, discussed 
elsewhere, should also help to relieve the pressure on the 
cotton industry. The new Orders also provide for the col- 
lection of the levy of 5d. per 100 lbs. of yarn spun which 
is to be used for research and for the development of the 
export trade; in future, also, agents’ commission on yarn 
transactions is to be paid by the buyer, except where a 
spinner has agreed to dispose of his whole output through 
a single agent. 


* * * 


The Jute Industry in War.—At the outbreak of war 
the jute industry was immediately placed under the con- 
trol of the Ministry of Supply, and by an Order dated 
September 1, 1939, the disposal or acquisition of jute was 
forbidden. The Order applied to raw jute, jute waste, 


jute cuttings, jute yarns and jute twists. At the same time 
a schedule of maximum prices was issued above which 
future transactions were prohibited, and power was given 
to the Minister of Supply to ask for returns relating to 
stocks or any other information, from concerns dealing 
with, or trading in, jute. Dealings in jute were thus impos. 
sible, but the Control of Jute (No. 2) Order, which came 
into force on September 26th, substituted a licensing system 
for the prohibition and revoked the schedule of maximum 
prices. A licence is necessary for the purchase or sale of 
jute and for its spinning, weaving or other manufacture. 
As soon as the restrictions were removed there was an 
immediate rush to obtain supplies. Buyers who normally 
used Calcutta goods clamoured for delivery of Dundee 
fabrics, as shipments from Calcutta were considerably 
delayed, and spinners and manufacturers in Dundee were 
unable to satisfy all requirements. Prices naturally ad- 
vanced rapidly. The price of yarns rose from 2s. 10d. for 
common 8 Ib. cops to Ss. 10d. in a very short time, and 
that of hessians advanced from 34id. for 10} oz. 40 in. 
and 3;4d. for 8 oz. at the end of August to 8d. and 64. 
respectively. The full group of raw jute (Daisee-2/3, ship- 
ment to Dundee) jumped from £21 17s. 6d. per ton to 
£56. The peak was reached at the beginning of December, 
but the price of Daisee-2/3 has since declined to £33 10s, 
common cops to 5s., 103 oz. 40 in. hessians to 63d. and 
8 oz. to 4%d. Prospects for the next jute crop are very 
favourable, and, as there should be a fair carry-over from 
the present crop, supplies of raw jute will be plentiful, and 
prices in consequence will probably be kept within reason- 
able limits. 


*« *« * 


The prosperity of the trade during the first months of 
the war was due largely to Government orders for sand- 
bags and camouflage hessians. The Indian jute mills were 
asked to supply 300 million additional sandbags, while 
Dundee’s quota was increased to 4 millions a week. The 
market experienced a setback in the third week in January, 
when the Government cut the Indian deliveries of sand- 
bags by SO per cent., namely, to 54.5 million bags per 
month instead of 109 millions. Indian deliveries will con- 
tinue at the lower rate until August, while those from 
Dundee manufacturers will be completed by April 11th. 
New business in Dundee is scarce, chiefly because of the 
much larger imports of Calcutta goods into the United 
Kingdom, and several firms are working only four days @ 
week. Employment since the war has been good, but unless 
fresh Government orders are forthcoming many workers 
will soon be placed on short time. In July, 1939, there 
were 28,410 insured persons engaged in the jute industry, 
and on February 12, 1940, 12.3 per cent. of these were 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 743) 


making 7} per cent. for year and bonus 
23 per cent. less 10 per cent. U.S.A. with- 
holding tax and British income tax. 1938 


(£42,500). Carry forward, [42,78 
£37,406). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent. 





Ever Ready Trust Company.—Final 
dividend on ordinary and deferred shares 
6 per cent., making 9 per cent. for year 
to March 31, 1940, compared with 8 per 
cent. for previous year. Net revenue, 
£28,470 (£28,084). 


Olympic Portland Cement.—Net 
profit 1939, £32,000 (£28,981). To sundry 
reserves, £12,000. Carry forward, £32,469 
(£29,745). Final dividend 5 per cent. 


dividend 74 per cent. 

Crosfield (Joseph) and Sons, Ltd.— 
Profit 1939, £927,672 (£765,834). Ordi- 
nary dividend 35 per cent. as_ before. 
£150,000 towards funding of staff pensions 
before inauguration of contributory pen- 
sions. Carry forward, £158,727 (£133,555). 


Amalgamated Collieries of South 
Africa. — Profits 1939, £287,090 
(£277,693). Amortisation reserve, £60,000 





Ragusa Asphalte Paving Company. 
—Final ordinary dividend 12} per cent. 
making 17} per cent. for 1939 (the same). 
Net profit, £34,537 (£34,527). 

Ransomes and Rapier, Ltd.—N¢ 
profit 1939, £22,503 (£26,282). Ordinary 
dividend 6} per cent. tax free against 
74 per cent. tax free. Gross dividend 
10 per cent. against 10.3 per cent. 


(Continued on page 757) 
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ynemployed, compared with 15.5 per cent. on August 14, 
1939. Some works which have been in the habit of running 
day and night shifts have had to cease night working, as 
many young men have been called to the Colours and 
women are not allowed to work at night. Both merchants 
and manufacturers have increased their overseas sales in 
recent months. Sellers have wisely reduced their prices to 
obtain orders, which they could afford to do, as profits in 
the earlier months of the war were considerable, amounting 
to as much as £20 to £25 per ton on yarns and cloth. But 
as Scandinavia has been a good customer of the Dundee 
jute industry—Denmark purchased large quantities of 
bacon wrappers—it will be adversely affected by 
Germany’s latest moves. 


* * * 


Cut in Paper Supplies .—-Finland, Sweden and Nors 
way supplied something like three-quarters of Britain’s re- 
quirements of wood pulp before the war. Imports of paper- 
making materials from these sources, already curtailed 
before the extension of the war to Scandinavia, have now 
been virtually cut off. It was consequently necessary to 
reduce consumption still further, and this has been done 
by an Order of the Ministry of Supply issued on April 
13th. The cut has been severe, for consumers, whose sup- 
plies from March 3rd to June Ist this year had already 
been limited to 60 per cent. of the quantities delivered 
between March 1 and May 31, 1939, will now have to do 
with only 30 per cent. of the amount used during the 
reference period. This reduction will involve a further 
drastic cut in the size of newspapers and periodicals, and, 
coming hard on the heels of the rise in prices on April Ist, 
has naturally aggravated the difficulties of publishers. 
While Canada and Newfoundland should be able to 
increase their exports of paper and paper-making mate- 
rials to the United Kingdom, the two countries can- 
not be expected to be able to replace Scandinavian sup- 
plies at short notice. Meanwhile, it may be necessary for 
the Government to discriminate rather more closely 
between the purposes for which available supplies are used. 


* a * 


Stable Exports.--It would certainly be over- 
optimistic to expect the activities of ‘the new Export 
Groups to have borne fruit in time to affect the March 
trade returns, but the figures published on Thursday 
again emphasise the urgent need for greater exports. 
Compared with March, 1939 (a month which had two 
more working days than March, 1940), the value of 
British exports showed a small decline of 0.5 per cent.; 
the fall in exports of machinery was not entirely com- 
pensated by higher values for exports of textiles and 
chemicals. On a working day basis, too, there was no 
improvement in export trade between February and 
March, 1940. But the value of imports continues to in- 


Change between 


G38 1939 ) 
193 19 194 1939 and 1940 


March y 
Total imports... $4,854 78,022 | 108,543 30,521 | 39-2 
British exports . 42,155 41,635 | 41,456 179 | 0-5 
rts .... 5,468 4,923 3,598 1,325 | 26-9 
Total exports 47,623 | 46,558 | 45,054 | 1,504 | 3:2 
Excess of imports over ex- | 
ports ...... dives 37,231 31,464 | 63,489 32,025 | +101:7 
Transhipments under bond 2.885 2,885 2,109 776 | 26-9 
Three Month: ending March 
Total imports 245,285 218,521 308,339 | 4+. 89,818 | 41-1 
British exports 120,870 | 119,129 | 119,929 | 800 | 0:7 
-exports .... 15,792 | 14,285 9,698 | 4,587 32:1 
otal exports 136,662 133,414 | 129,627 3,787 2:9 
Excess of imports over ¢x- | } 
POR on... ...ceceeescceeesss | 108,623 | 85,107 | 178,712 93,605 | +109°8 
Transhipments under bond 8,205 | 8,037 | 6,954 1,083 | 13-5 


crease. Imports of grain and flour, of dairy produce, of 
“other food,” of all raw textiles except silk, and of oil- 
seeds were all higher a year ago by more than £1,000,000, 
signs both of high food stocks and increasing activity in 
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the textile trades. Among manufactured articles, imports 
of iron and steel manufactures, of textile materials other 
than cotton, wool or silk (sandbags from India?), of manu- 
factured oils and of paper and cardboard were also up by 
more than £1,000,000 compared with March, 1939. De- 
tailed tables of the month’s foreign trade will be found 
on page 757. 


* * * 


Swedish Industry.—Swedish Industry is based on 
her three great natural resources, metal ores, timber and 
water power. The metal content of the output of iron ore, 
both from the deposits on the Narvik-Lulea railway and 
from those in Central Sweden, amounted to more than 
9 million tons in 1937, the year when output was largest. 
The production of crude steel was 1.1 million tons in the 
same year, produced mainly in Central Sweden by electri- 
cal power and imported coal. On these raw materials there 
has been based a large and varied engineering industry. 
In 1935, the output of the various branches of the engineer- 
ing industry was valued as follows: — 


OUTPUT OF ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 


(Million kr.) 
Agricultural machinery ... 21-1 | I.C. motors.................. 24:8 
Woodworking machinery 5-8} Motor vehicles ............ 70:5 
Pulp and paper machinery 15-4 | Bicycles ..................... 38-2 
Machine tools_............ 10-2 | Shipbuilding and repairs 78-1 


Generators & transformers 33: 


The armament works at Bofors are in the central region 
north-east of Lake Vanern. There is a considerable export 
of electrical machinery and parts, such as ball bearings. 


* * * 


About 40 per cent. of Sweden’s exports (by value) are 
products of timber. The major saw mills are concentrated 
at the ports on the Gulf of Bothnia, while there are a 
number of smaller mills scattered over central Sweden 
west of Stockholm. The Bothnia coast and the northern 
shore of Lake Vanern are also the main sites of the paper 
and wood pulp trades. Production of wood pulp amounted 
in 1937 to 34 million metric tons and that of paper and 
paper boards to nearly one million tons. The extensive dis- 
tribution of electric power through long-distance trans- 
mission and the ease of river transport for timber has 
enabled the wood-using industries to be widely spread 
along the eastern coasts and in central Sweden. 


* * * 


Finnish Timber.—Finnish exports of sawn and 
planed woods have averaged during the last few years 
about a million standards per annum, of which Britain has 
taken one-half to a third. It is not possible to estimate the 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, The Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. [If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover the cost. 
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loss of standing timber which Finland suffered from ceding 
territory to Russia, but the loss in saw mills is considerable. 
According to The Timber Trades Journal, saw mills with 
an annual output of some 200,000 standards were situated 
in the lost districts. In addition, the transport system in 
south-east Finland has been disorganised, since both the 
railway running on the north side of Lake Ladoga and the 
Saimaa canal ended at Viborg, which is now in Russian 
hands. The capacity for export of the saw mills which 
remain in Finnish territory will therefore be reduced. 
But as most of the Finnish timber is shipped from the 
Baltic ports, exports are at present limited more by the 
problems of sea carriage caused by the extension of the 
war into Scandinavia than by internal difficulties. 


* * * 


Jugoslavia’s Metals.—After considerable delay the 
Government’s negotiations with Jugoslavia for the con- 
clusion of war trade agreements have now entered a deci- 
sive stage. In Germany and Italy these negotiations have 
naturally aroused concern, for Jugoslavia is the only metal 
producer of significance in the Balkans. Apart from small 
quantities of other metals, she supplies between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons of copper, a like amount of zinc, over 
70,000 tons of lead, over 50,000 tons of chrome ore, some 
350,060 to 400,000 tons of bauxite, and 150,000 tons of 
pyrites per annum. In recent years Jugoslavia has also 
become a large source of antimony, of which about 3,500 
tons were produced in 1939. In the past, Italy has not 
imported Jugoslav metals to any great extent; but if Italy 
decided to throw in her lot with Germany, Jugoslavia 
would be the only country on which she could rely for 
metal supplies with some degree of certainty. For Ger- 
many. who has always been the main buyer of Jugoslav 


COMMODITY 


SPOT tin prices have risen in both Lon- 
don and New York in the last week. 


AND 


week’s rise in the 
price from 11.375 to 11.50 cents per 
partly because of smaller offerings and lb. and in lead from 4.85 to 4.95 cents 
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minerals, Jugoslavia is at present the only major foreign 
source of copper, lead, chrome and antimony. In bauxite, 
Germany is less dependent on Jugoslavia, as additional 
sources of supply are available in other countries, espe- 
cially in Hungary. In her war trade agreement with Jugo- 
slavia, concluded last October, Germany obtained large 
concessions in metals, She now obtains metals by a special 
compensation agreement and no longer has to pay for them 
with foreign exchange. On December 23, 1939, France 
also concluded an agreement with Jugoslavia; this came 
into force on January 1, 1940, and provided, among 
other things, for the supply of certain quantities of metals. 
These supplies, however, are not nearly as large as those 
delivered to Germany. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
pursues more ambitious aims, and regards the supply of 
Jugoslav metals to Germany as one of the major loopholes 
in the blockade which should be stopped so far as possible. 
The British Government is in a very strong position in 
its negotiations with Jugoslavia. According to official 
Jugoslav sources the capital invested in Jugoslav mining 
enterprises amounted to 882 million dinars in 1937. Of 
this total, over two-fifths was British (invested chiefly 
in the lead, zinc and chrome industries), while another 
three-tenths was French (invested mainly in copper enter- 
prises). The Allies, therefore, have a strong case in de- 
manding a diversion of Jugoslav metal exports to them. 
They can strengthen their position still further by supply- 
ing Jugoslavia with those colonial raw materials and pro- 
ducts that Germany is unable to provide and by paying 
in a currency which is acceptable in all parts of the world. 
Mr A. Chester Beatty, the head of the Trepca Mines, 
Ltd. (Jugoslavia’s largest metal mining concern), was 
made a director of the newly formed United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation, Ltd. If Britain succeeds in lay- 
ing her hands on a substantial part of Jugoslavia’s metal 
supplies, she will have won an important bloodless battle. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


domestic copper if only temporary, of these countries’ 
grain imports might have been ex- 
pected to have a depressing effect. 


partly through fear of the spread of per Ib. The United States March Australia has sold 100,000 tons of 
the war to the Dutch East Indies. War copper statistics made an unfavour- flour to the Far East and the Argen- 
fears were also responsible for the rise able impression. Total American de- tine surplus of wheat has also been 


in American prices of grains and 


liveries, including those for export, fell 


reduced by heavy shipments. The new 


rubber, but the rise in cotton prices has 
been checked. 


* 


Cotton (Manchester).—The fix- 
ing of new margins for spinners, to 
operate from April 17th, is discussed 
in a Note on page 744. Business in 
Manchester has been almost at a stand- 
still both for yarns and piece-goods. 
Exports to India have fallen off to such 
an extent that, under the clause of last 
year’s trade agreement, Indian import 
duties have been reduced by 243 per 
cent. 

* 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 











Week ended From Aug. 1 to 
Variety : 
‘. : Apr. 5, Apr. 12, Apr. 14, Apr. 12, 
(000 bales 1940° 1940 1939 | 1940 
American ........ 35-0 32-3 729 1,021 
ED eiccensen 3-5 3-2 203 198 
Peruvian, etc. ... 4°5 3:7 85 157 
Egyptian ......... 6-6 9-3! 229 268 
Sudan Sake! .... 2-4 2-6 98 113 
East Indian ..... 17-5 20°7 290 290 
Other countries. 2-7 2-0 117 102 
Total .......... | 72-2 | 73-8 | 1,751 | 2,149 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


* 


Metals.—In the United States 
prices remained unchanged after last 


from 72,809 short tons in February to 
71,893 tons in March, the lowest level 
since last June. Production of refined 
copper advanced from 82,761 to 86,295 
short tons, the highest level since the 
1937 boom. As a result producers’ 
stocks rose to 159,795 short tons at 
the end of March, an increase of more 
than 14,000 tons in the month and of 
more than 24,000 tons compared with 
the end of January. 


* 


Tin.—After an initial setback the 
London tin market became very firm, 
standard cash closing at £255 per ton, 
an advance of £2 15s. on the week; 
the backwardation widened from £2 5s. 
to £5 7s. 6d. Both these changes were 
due to smaller offerings for immediate 
delivery and to the fresh decline in 
home warehouse stocks, which fell by 
282 tons to 1,247 long tons. Since the 
beginning of March the level of these 
stocks has been halved, but invisible 
stocks in this country and stocks of 
concentrates at the smelters are sub- 
stantial, so that no shortage is likelv. 


* 


Grains. 
porting 


Wheat prices in all ex- 
countries were marked up 


sharply after the extension of the war 
to Scandinavia, though the elimination, 





Argentine maize crop is estimated at 
50.6 million quarters, double the size 
of the previous harvest, and _ with 
fewer countries importing, a_ large 
carry-over is expected at the end of the 
season. 


* 


Vegetable Oils.—-Fairly substan- 
tial allocations of edible oils have been 
made to manufacturers of margarine 
and cooking fats at unchanged prices. 
Imports are arriving in fair volume, 
though somewhat irregularly, owing to 
the convoy system. Exports of Plate 
linseed are heavy and the exportable 
surplus was estimated by the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture last week at 
440,000 tons, compared with 845,000 
tons a year ago. Exports of oilseeds 
from India to Scandinavia have been 
prohibited, so that a larger proportion 
than usual of the Indian exports will 
be available for British use. 


* 


Rubber.—American rubber con- 
sumption in March was slightly below 
the February level on a working day 
basis and there was a small increase in 
stocks. The extension of the war, how- 
ever, brought a firmer tone to the New 
York market, though in London prices 
remained unchanged during the week. 


Continued on page 750) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE “AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN PROFIT 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 
WORKS EMPLOYED TO FULL CAPACITY, 
SIR JAMES LITHGOW’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
12th instant, in London. 

Sir James Lithgow, Bt., M.C., D.L. (chairman of the company), 
presided. 

The secretary (Mr D. M. Cameron, C.A.) read the notice con- 
yening the meeting, and the auditors’ report was read by Mr H. 
MacRobert. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
gid: In these days of strict censorship there is little which can be 
gid in regard to the activities of a concern like yours, so largely 
engaged as it is on armament work, and I therefore propose in my 
remarks to confine myself to a short explanation of the main differ- 
ences in the accounts as compared with the previous year and, 
perhaps, to a few general observations. 

Under the heading of loan capital, you will notice that the 
interest for the half-year to December 31, 1939, is shown as a 
liability. Normally this interest which is due to be paid on that 
date would not so appear, but it so happened that on this occasion 
December 31st fell on a Sunday. 

I mentioned to you last year that the temporary loans as shown 
in the accounts had been paid off, and as the company had a 
substantial cash balance at December 31, 1939, that item no longer 
appears. 

The item sundry creditors, credit balances and provision for 
taxation is up by approximately £588,000. This is accounted for 
by an increase in trade creditors and the provision made for 


Imperial taxation. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX PROVISION 


As you will appreciate, it is very difficult to estimate, even 
approximaiely, the company’s liability to Excess Profits Tax as, in 
addition to the difficulties which will arise in adjusting a standard 
profit, there is also the question of a settlement of prices in numerous 
Government contracts and the apportionment of the profits on these 
contracts throughout the years in which they were running. We 
have, however, set aside a sum which we are confident will meet 
the needs of the case. 

The remarks I made with regard to the half-year’s interest to 
December 31, 1939, on the debenture stock apply equally in the 
case of the preference dividend for the same period. 

The amount shown under the head of final dividend on ordinary 
stock represents the rate recommended by the directors under deduc- 
tion of tax, upon which I shall comment later. You will note that 
this year we have given effect to this recommendation in the 
published figures altering those of last year in the comparison 
column so as to make them exactly comparable. The alteration 


seems to me to give a clearer view of the position. 


THE RESERVES 

The reserves, as you will see, have been considerably increased 
since last year. Depreciation and obsolescence have gone up by 
£145,000, a figure which your directors consider will, in addition to 
covering for depreciation, look after any maintenance and repairs, 
the carrying out of which may have been deferred due to the 
reasons given in the directors’ report. 

This year the directors have decided to create a general reserve, 
and you will be asked later formally to confirm the placing to the 
credit of that account of the sum of £300,000, as recommended. 

The balance at credit of profit and loss account carried forward 
has, as you will see, been increased by the substantial sum of 
£71,012. With regard to our guarantee to the Empire Exhibition, 
acall of 4s. in the pound has been paid (£1,000), and it is unlikely 
that there will be any further payment. I am confident that the 
total cost to the company arising from the exhibition has been fully 
Justified, 

Turning to the assets side, vou will observe there is a small 


increase of £4,196 in the item of land, buildings, plant and 
machinery, etc. This represents the difference between additions 
during the year and the book value of assets sold, comprising the 
works at Anniesland, which I indicated in my speech last year had 
been sold early in 1939, and the old motor works at Paisley, which 
were disposed of later in that year. These sales resulted in a small 
surplus, which has been applied in writing down another property. 


THE SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


With regard to subsidiary companies, in view of the details 
which I gave you last year I need only say that their results 
are very satisfactory. I ought to mention, however, that our interest 
in Beardmore Motors, Limited, which I then indicated was of 
no direct advantage to your company’s business, was exchanged 
during the year for a 100 per cent. interest in a subsidiary of 
that company. That exchange was effected so that Beardmore 
Motors might be developed by its owners in their own interest 
and to enable us to realise the assets of the subsidiary. Although 
that subsidiary company has made a loss, it is only technically a 
revenue loss; the realisation of the assets is proceeding satisfac- 
torily and should produce a satisfactory capital return. It was, 
however, considered necessary in order to comply with the Com- 
panies Act to make a reference to the revenue loss on the face of 
the accounts, which explains the note thereon to that effect. 

The additions to the subsidiary companies of £39,482 repre- 
sents the transfer of the investment to which I have referred from 
‘““investments in associated and other companies,” plus a call by 
John Broadfoot and Company, Limited (£7,232), which now makes 
the holding in that company fully paid and accounts for the 
substantial reduction in contingent liabilities. The uncalled capital 
under this latter heading is now reduced to negligible proportions, 
and arises from small trade development investments. 

The increase in the figures shown under the head of 
assets,’ while substantial, does not call for special comment, as it 
is merely a reflection of the increased activity of the company. 


“ec 


current 


DIVIDEND AND TAX DEDUCTION 


While the profit for the year shows a considerable increase, the 
directors feel that with so much uncertainty as to the future they 
would not be justified in distributing more than a dividend of 10 per 
cent. for the year, and in recommending a final distribution of 
7 per cent. they consider that stockholders will support them in 
what is necessarily a prudent policy. In regard to income tax on the 
dividend, the exact rate will not be known until after the Budget. 
We propose, however, to deduct tax at the current rate of 7s. 6d. 
nd if there is a difference it will fall upon the company. 

The works have been employed to their full capacity during 
the year. Every opportunity has been taken to improve the practice 
followed in the various manufacturing processes and the efficiency 
of the plant generally. 

In periods of activity such as the present it is of prime im- 
portance to keep the works and plant thoroughly up to date and, 
in order that your company may be in a position to meet the 
competition which must inevitably follow in the train of a conflict 
such as that in which our country is at present engaged, a policy 
with this end in view is very definitely being carried out. 

The future is all very uncertain, and it therefore behoves us, 
particularly a company like yours which depends to such an 
extent on armament work, to conserve its resources. Many schemes 
are on foot to increase the country’s output of armaments. Certain 
of these have been entrusted to your company to carry out, and 
will be managed by us on behalf of the Government. The success- 
ful accomplishment of such work in addition to the timely execution 
of very large orders on hand demands, as will be readily understood, 
an ever-increasing effort on the part of those concerned. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS, 
LIMITED 


HOME AND EXPORT TRADE EXPANSION 


SIR MAX J. BONN’S 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 18th instant, in London. 

Sir Max J. Bonn, K.B.E. (the chairman) in the course of his 
speech, said:—There are many difficulties in presenting the posi- 
tion of the company and the results for the year 1939, against the 
background of the national emergency. A somewhat slower move- 
ment of our trade in the earlier months was followed by an un- 
precedented onrush of business during the closing period of the 
year, representing both fresh demands and delivery instructions ex 
existing contracts. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Dealing with the balance sheet, it will be seen that the additions 
to freehold and leasehold property amount to £8,562. Plant and 
machinery, at £598,052 (after writing off depreciation, £102,130), 
compares with £645,071. The items of fixed and loose plant, 
machinery, etc., are now shown under the one heading of “ Plant 
and Machinery” in order to simplify the presentation of the 
accounts. The expenditure to date on air raid precautions is 
£24,763, of which £10,000 has been written off in this year’s 
accounts. After allowing for a decrease in bottle stocks and, on the 
other hand, an increase in raw materials and stores, the aggregate 
of £623,001 shows a decrease of £65,472 on the previous year. 
Debtors, including dividends due from subsidiaries and since re- 
ceived, after making ample provision for any doubtful items, have 
risen from £471,619 to £650,105. Cash at £209,420 has increased 
by £60,736. On the liabilities side of the balance sheet, sundry 
creditors including provision for taxation and contingencies, at 
£554,198, compares with £453,295. 

Our increased liquidity is largely explained by the heavy decreases 
in bottle stocks, of which I shall have more to say. You will 
be pleased to know that the board has made a substantial invest- 
ment on behalf of the associated companies in the recent issue of 
the 3 per cent. War Loan. Throughout the organisation most 
enthusiastic support has been given to the U.G.B. National 
Savings Group, which is affiliated to the City of Westminster 
Committee. 

Ever since the September crisis of 1938 it has been our policy 
to carry increasingly large supplies of raw materials, within the 
limits of their availability and our own storage capacity. The 
various extensions to factory space during recent years have been 
more than justified by the course of events. Since the National 
emergency our trensport and buying departments have been con- 
fronted with daily changing problems and difficulties, and the 
board wish to render due tribute to Mr Roberts and Mr Biram, 
the respective heads. You will be interested to learn that of late 
months we have made good progress in the development of various 
sand deposits, which promise to render us less dependent on foreign 
supplies. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to profit and loss account, it will be seen that the net 
profit is £248,443, as against the previous year £257,592. The 
satisfactory results—allowing for the steep increase in taxation, 
necessitating a provision of £150,000 as against £84,000—are 
mainly due to two factors: firstly, the greatly increased volume and 
velocity of trade during the last five months of the year; secondly, 
an adjustment in prices early in the autumn, sufficient to absorb 
the immediate upward movement in our main production costs, i.e. 
increases in wages, fuel, freight and insurances. At the present 
moment costs are running ahead of prices charged; but provided 
trade remains at the present volume, and our own costs remain 
around the existfhg level, we do not anticipate further increases. 

Your board are fully alive to the dangers of the 
spiral,” and our industry as a whole is keeping a careful watch 
on this whole question, probably one of the most important in the 
home front problem. 

After comparison with other peak periods, we have come to the 
conclusion that during September and December, delivery demands 
—after allowing for increased consumption in certain lines and 


* vicious 


REVIEW 


new developments arising from the war—must, in some degree, 
have been in the nature of customers’ anticipations. To that extent 
—obviously at best only an estimate—these over-deliveries wouylg 
have been at the expense of the earlier part of 1940, short of some 
certainty that renewals of contracts would be at the very high 
level of 1939. We have, therefore, with the ready concurrence 
of your auditors, carried an amount representing the normal profit. 
rate on this amount of business to the credit of a “1940 Profit 
and Loss Suspense Account.” This is not a provision, but a proper 
adjustment, just as discount applied to a bill, not yet due, 


ALLOCATIONS 


The board has allocated £18,350 to debenture redemption reserve, 
bringing it up to £164,121; £50,000 to general reserve, now stand- 
ing at £500,000; and £25,000 to staff benevolent fund, which js 
brought up to £44,246. In previous years you have endorsed my 
submission as to the need of gradually building up a substantial 
discretionary fund, in addition to our pension scheme. The increased 
allocation of £10,000 this year should require little pleading on 
my part, in view of the many uncertainties which are likely to 
confront us. 

The year’s dividend on the preference shares, £58,566, and the 
interim dividend on the ordinary shares, £28,344, have been paid 
and it is now proposed to pay a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 6 per cent., making 94 per cent. for the year (same as 
last year) and a cash bonus of 23 per cent. (same as last year), 
both less income tax, £59,341, and to carry forward a balance of 
£41,096. We have received a satisfactory contribution by way of 
dividends from our main subsidiary companies, British Bottles, 
Limited, and Kork-N-Seal, Limited, the difference being due to 
Again the mathematics on which the 
been maintained for all 


increased income tax deducted. 
merger arrangement was based have 
practical purposes. 


THE FUTURE 


As to the future, we have made 
bevond that I can only promise you the board’s unremitting efforts 


amidst growing difficulties. 


an excellent start this year; 


The greater the demand, the greater the strain on our factories, 
whether measured in terms of skilled manpower and/or supplies. 
No words of mine can do justice to the splendid achievements dur- 
ing war conditions on the part of all our factories—especially dur- 
ing the recent days and nights of frost-bound endeavour. 

We have endeavoured to adjust overwhelming demands in the 
following priority :— 

(1) Actual Government requirements. 

(2) Bottles to be filled for export purposes. 

(3) Our own export of empty bottles. 

(4) General rationing old customers 
slightly or even turning down new enquiries. 


trade—where necessary 


Although the markets for our direct exports are limited, I am 
happy to say that they have shown a very marked increase. On the 
other hand, the aggregate value and importance of the various com- 
modities and products exported in glass containers is far in & 
cess of general appreciation. I have seen estimates which justify 
us in feeling that we are making, no matter how humble, a con 
tribution to the national effort. 

In conformity with Government policy, a Glass Industry Et 
port Group has been formed within the last few days; Mr W. H. 
Pilkington has been elected chairman, and our Mr Judd vice-chait- 
man, as representing the Glass Container Section of the industry. 
I therefore feel assured that the dependency of our export business 
on a broad basis of home trade, owing to the problems of mas 
production, will be adequately stressed. In conclusion, I cannot 
resist paying a special tribute to the head office organisation, with 
which I am in more personal touch. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff, proposed by the Hon. W. B. L. Barrington. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.E., C.B. (the chairman), said that 
their total premiums, other than for life and marine business, 
were £6,272,000. Though the volume was less than in 1938, they 
actually had written more policies. The underwriting profit was 
£228,000, a satisfactory figure well above that earned in most 
recent years. Their investments, on market values at current 
rates, showed a considerable appreciation on book values. 

After providing for reserves on a high standard, for heavy taxa- 
tion, and for dividends at the same rate as a year ago, they had 
added £63,000 to the amount carried forward, which now stood 
at £469,000. He thought they would consider that a satisfactory 
result, particularly for a year partially affected by war conditions. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


Shareholders would, not unnaturally, wish him to tell them 
something of how the war had affected, and might affect, the 
business of the Corporation. The direct effect of the war had so 
far been small. At home their motor business had dropped with 
the widespread laying-up of cars. They had been hardly affected 
at all on the continent of Europe, where their commitments were 
relatively small. On the other hand, the large proportion of their 
business which was transacted in the Dominions and in the United 
States was now a source of greater strength and stability than ever 
before. They had the added satisfaction of knowing that for that 
reason they were able to produce valuable “ invisible exports ” 
through their interests overseas, and so to contribute to the 
country’s economic war effort. 

The fire account once again showed satisfactory results. The 
general growth of fire business had continued, particularly in the 
home field. The healthy state of their United States business 
was strikingly shown by the fact that in spite of reduced premium 
income the number of policies written in 1939 was the highest 
for several years past. 

With regard to life business, he was glad to say that their 
associated company, the Clerical, Medical and General Life Assur- 
ance Society had been able to report satisfactory results. Although 
naturally affected by the war, the net new life business completed 
was over £2,000,000 and the life assurance fund had been increased 
by £442,000. 

There were few changes of special interest in their investments. 
The larger amount shown at the end of the year in British Govern- 
ment securities had been added to recently by the amount of the 
new Three per Cent. War Loan which they had been allotted. 

Their investments in bonds, stocks and shares, when valued 
at market prices at the current rate of exchange, showed an appre- 
cation of £14 millions compared with values. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


Dealing with the profit and loss and appropriation accounts, he 
said that when they added the underwriting profit of £228,000 to 
the net interest received, amounting to £206,000, and deducted 
£26,000 for sundry expenses and provisions—mainly covering 
AR.P. expenditure—they had £408,000 to carry to the appropria- 
tion account. The directors declared last September an interim 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per share, less tax, and now recommended the 
payment of a final dividend of 2s. per share, less income tax at the 
appropriate rate in force at the time of payment. If that remained at 
7s. 6d. in the pound the final dividend would cost £96,000, making 
a total of £180,000 in respect of dividends for the year. 

The directors recommended that the surplus remaining, £63,000, 
be added to the amount brought in, making the total carried for- 
ward £469,000. 

No business could be altogether immune from the effects of war, 
but, taking into account the geographical distribution of their 
business, with its high proportion in the British Empire and the 
United States, its strength in North America, and their compara- 
tively small stake on the Continent of Europe, they could feel that 
they had certain advantages which made it possible for them to face 
the countless and inevitable difficulties which lay ahead, with a 
reasonable degree of confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


The annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(chairman and managing director), said that it was inevitable that 
there would be a fall in their sales last year, and that fall was 
reflected in their gross profit, which was down by £38,011, but, 
owing to the measures of economy which had already been put into 
operation against the possible coming of the evil day, the net profit 
was down only by £28,401, notwithstanding certain expenses 
amounting to some thousands of pounds which they had had to 
meet on account of the war. 

The diminution of profit was due to the falling off in trade. 
Several factors had contributed to the loss of turnover, the principal 
ones being the increase in income tax, the evacuation, the black-out, 
restrictions on the use of petrol, and the frequent admonitions by 
the Government to the public to spend less. While it had always 
been their policy to sell a good article at a reasonable price, never 
had they been more determined than now to pursue that policy. 
War, with consequent rises in prices, afforded many opportunities 
for undue profits to be made, but he could assure shareholders that 
such profits would not be made by them. The customer would be 
given the advantage of any foresight they might have shown in 
buying, and prices would be advanced only when such a step became 
necessary. That was not a policy dictated only by morality; it was 
a matter of good business. 


HINDRANCES TO SHOPPING 


The evacuation had taken away from London and its environs 
many of their customers, and no doubt those districts to which they 
had repaired had benefited. The black-out and restricted shopping 
hours were obviously a hindrance to shopping, and in regard to the 
restrictions on the use of petrol, those had hit the business in two 
ways. Customers had found it impracticable to go there so 
frequently, and they had had to curtail their motor delivery service 
very considerably, They made the very most of their petrol allow- 
ance; their customers realised the situation and co-operated with 
them by giving perhaps more forethought than heretofore in making 
out their orders, in a mutual endeavour to minimise the incon- 
venience of the curtailed service. 

Stock-in-trade, at £654,035, was no less than £154,420 higher 
Stock was the life-blood of their 
business, and he could assure shareholders that their business had 
been duly protected in that respect. Since the close of the year the 
stock position had been further fortified. 

As to the proadt available, there remained a sum of £196,434 after 
adding the ameunt brought forward last year, £112,030, and deduct- 
ing £20,500 already paid as interim dividend. In view of the 
situation which had arisen last September, the directors had thought 
it advisable to keep the interim dividend at a low figure and to pay 
out 3d. per share, or 24 per cent. only. The total results for the 
year seemed to justify their present recommendation ef a final 
dividend of 9d., making a total of 1s., or 10 per cent, for the year, 
and accounting for £61,500. It was also proposed to allocate 
£2,000 to the Indian Good Service Fund and £16,599 to the 
pensions fund. He was conscious that he had held out hopes that 
the latter allocation would have been considerably less this year, 
and so it would have been but for the special circumstances which 
had prevailed. 

For the Jast two years at their meeting he had refrained from 
attempting to foretell the future. He certainly did not feel com- 
petent, nor would shareholders expect him on that occasion to make 
any prophecy in regard to the results of the current year. They 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that the disabilities under 
which they had suffered for the past year or more could not be 
expected to diminish so long as the war lasted. They might even 
increase. They had a loyal clientele, which counted for a great 
deal; they had an organisation ready to cope with any difficulties 
which might arise; they had good stocks; they had good reserves, 
and shareholders might rest assured that, come what might in the 
way of restrictions or burdens, they would, with the shareholders’ 
support, on which he knew they could count, do their best cheer- 
fully to keep the flag flying in Victoria Street until victory and peace 
came along and better conditions prevailed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 9d., making 1s. or a total of 10 per cent. for the year, 
was approved. 


than in the preceding year. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED GROWTH 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Telephone Company, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, London. 

Sir Alexander Roger (the chairman) said that the continued growth 
of the system was reflected in the operating revenue, which had 
risen by £23,121 to £364,338. Operating expenses had increased 
by £16,513, partly due to increased provision for depreciation on a 
larger plant. They had provided £13,000 for contingencies that 
might be drawn upon during 1940 for writing off debenture issue 
expenses, and it also formed a reserve for taxation. Net profit 
amounted to £81,853, compared with £78,967, and they again 
recommended a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 8 per cent. for 
the year on the ordinary stock, and a dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
“A” ordinary shares. The successful placing, in accordance with 
Treasury requirements, of 5 per cent. first debenture stock early in 
the present year was an illustration of the advantages which the 
company derived from its association with the Telephone and 
General Trust. 

After stating that the remittance position continued to be satis- 
factory, as there was in Portugal a free exchange of currencies of all 
countries, he went on to say that the stations had increased by 1,408, 
the total number at the end of the year being 52,506, and they were 
meeting every demand for service without delay. Since he had 
become connected with the company in 1927 the number of stations 
had risen from 21,127 to 52,506, or, putting it in another way, the 
system had multiplicd two and a half times. They were satisfied 
with the rate of increase, and were glad to note that the calling rate 
per subscriber, which might be regarded as the true index of tele- 
phone activity, was being maintained at a good level. That indi- 
cated that the communities which they served were steadily becom- 
ing more telephone-minded, and was evidence of the increasing 
importance of their telephone system to the governmental, commer- 
cial and social population in Lisbon and Oporto. 

They modestly took credit for the bold expansion policy which 
they had laid down in 1927, and which they had pursued in good 
times and in bad, feeling confident that if they provided a first- 
class modern service it would be appreciated. 


In spite of the un- 
settlement caused by the war, their gross capital expenditure for 
1940 was expected to amount to some £125,000. 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TRADI 
Portugal was now seeking energetically new outlets for her com- 


merce, and that of her colonies, to replace those markets which the 
war had restricted or closed, and it was very apparent that ncutral 
countries whose business with Portugal hitherto had been small were 
fully alive to the reciprocal trade possibilities of the Portuguese mar- 
ket. British national spokesmen were constantly stressing the vital 
importance of British export trade, and he would emphasise afresh 
the value and wide range of the field which Portugal and the Portu- 


guese Empire offered not only to British but 


exporters to firms 
dealing in imports for home consumption and for re-export to the 


rest of the world. 
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Good opportunities for reciprocal trade with Portugal undoubtedly 


existed, and it was important that they should not be missed because 
of a too rigid adherence to procedure appropriate to more norma] 
times. 
adjusted as far as possible to meet the requirements and outlook of 
the Portuguese trader. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 

The annual general meeting of Pinchin, Johnson and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at the Hotel Victoria, 
London, S.W. 

Mr Edward Robson (the chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the directors’ report and balance sheet for the year 1939, said:— 
The profit and loss account balance is £258,942, as compared with 
£179,880—which is a highly satisfactory improvement upon the 
previous year, bearing in mind the extraordinary conditions which 
obtained for the last four months of the year and the obviously 
depressing influence which preceded that period. 

It is gratifying to record that with two exceptions foreign and 
overseas units have bettered their positions. 

With reference to the trading of the past year, I would say that 
we have made very rapid progress in commercial development of 
new type materials. 

Generally speaking, all sections of our business, which is a very 
widely spread one, have shown good increases. 

It 


complain of, or ventilate here, the 


the national interest t 


troubles 


would not, in my opinion, be in 


we have been 
obtain 
Raw material is, of 


many 


experiencing. Naturally, our chief anxiety has been to 


dequate material with which to operate. 


rse, the most important single item of our business. 
INCREASED DEMANDS 
There have been tremendously increased demands for certain 
articles which are essential to war-time production. As an offset, 


pleased to say that our own technical resources have 


I am very 


d many alternatives and replacements that may prove to be 
of inestimable value and permanent utility. 

r p on l ( 1, ir ie ises, iS quite un- 

ononic. 

Whilst we n view <¢ own future with confidence, we must 
realise that, in reality, our whole existence depends upon the 
suc ful issue of the struggle with which we, as a nation, are 
faced to-day. 

The company is still by far the largest exporter of paint products 
1 the British paint and varnish industry, and we would like to 
exp! our appreciation of the ipport afforded the industry by 
he Board of Trade 

The report Was unanimou lopted 
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: ’ 3 56°29 12 
Source: The Corn Trade News. = 51 68 70-90 
* This figure reJates to March 16th. + Highest April . qQ. 60 72°76 


level reached during 1932-7 recovery. 


Under war conditions British trading regulations Should be 
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April 20, 1940 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to April 13, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £12,032,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £38,796,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April 1 is £54,763,000 
against £18,658,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week | Week 











G 940 
Revenuc 1 _ i - > ended ended 
; : Apr. Apr. 
Apr. Apr. . 
15 13 15, 13, 
> . A ; 
1939 1949 1939 = 1940 
~ ORDINARY REVENUE 7 
Income Tax 8,040 11,242) 1,512 1,593 
Sur-tax ..... 2,440, 2,190 600 800 
Estate, etc., Duties 2,800 2,710 1,230 1,140 
Stamps . 300 270 300 
Bits cscs 790 820 270 290 
BPs be... 70| . 20 
Other Inland Revenue 100 30 10 10 
Total Inland Revenue 14,470 17,332 3,952 3,853 
Customs 8,503 9,728, 3,849 5,132 
Excise 1,910 1,790, 1,010 1,011 
Total Customs & Excise 10,413 11,518, 4,859 6,143 
Motor Duties 2.517 3,450) 1,071 1,266 
P.O. (Net Receipt 500 200 550 450 
Post Office Fund 
Crown Lands 
Receipts from Sundry 
Loans .. 55 48 418 
Miscellaneous Receipts 38 296 l 272 


27,993 32,844 


10,433 12,032 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 





casting 2,100 2,300 800 900 
Total 30,093 35,144 11,233 12,932 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands 
Expendit Apr. 1, Apr. 1 
an | snan | week Week 
1939, 1940, 
ended ended 
to to Ant Apr 
Api Aer. | “= —" 
15 13 15, 13, 
>. ’ 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURI 
Interest and Manage- 
ment of Natl. Debt 22,377 18,571 4,499 1,051 
Other Consoldtd. Fund 
Services - 279 277 246 245 
MME sseeas 22,656 18,848 4,745 1,296 
Supply Services 23,750 68,500 14,250 37,500 
Total Ordinary Expen- 
diture . fr 16,406 87,348 18,995 38,796 
Sinking funds 245 259 
. SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
Casting 2,100 2,300 800 900 
Total 48,751 89,907 19,795 39,696 
After raising Exchequer balances by 


£104,948 to £2,554,168, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National Debt by £27,389,000 to 
about £8,999 millions. : 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands 
me INCREASES Dest REPAYMENT 
¢ ar Loan 34,750 | Treasury Bills 12,876 
Nat. Sav. Certs 2,300 
_ p Def. Bonds 1,825 
*ub. Dept. Ady 1,390 
410.265 12,876 


CURRENT 
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Finance 


OTHER RECEIPTS (NET 
Land Settlement 


OTHER Issues (NET 
N. Atlantic Shipping 
Overseas Trade Gtes. 
Anglo-Turk. Arms... 
P.O. and Teleg as a 


STATISTICS 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1 to April 13, 1940, are :-— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ..... 87,348 | Ord. Revenue 32,844 
Misc. Iss. (net).. 2,157 | Gross borr. 57,080 
Inc. in balances ... 160 | Less— 
| Sinking fds. 259 
| Net borrowing 56,821 
89,665 89,665 
auumammmm § ——— ee 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
7 Ways and 
T Bills Means 
Advances Total ~ 
Date Float- Float- 
Bank ling, 
Ten- T Public of Debs | “™ 
der > Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
Apr. 15 | 394-0 511-7) 35°4 941:2 547:2 
1940 
Jan. 6 770-0 718-1 58:5 1546°6 776°6 
» 13 785-0 689°8 53:2 1528:°0 743°0 
» 20 800:0 658:°1 54:7 1512-8 712°8 
» 27 811:0 641:°3 48°8 1501-1 690 1 
Feb. 3 811°0 642°4 48-2 1501-6 790 6 
» 10 806:°0 630 1 47°6 1483-7 677°7 
» 17 806-0 625°9 46:7 1478:°6 672 6 
» 24 801-0 621:9 53-4 1476-3 675-3 
Mar. 2 791:0 651°0 54:1 1496-1 705 1 
» 9 776°0 664°6 66:0 1506:°6 730 6 
» 16 761-0 673°6 56°3 1490-9 729-9 
» 23 746-0 682-8 55:0 1483-8 737-8 
» 31 \731°0 696-7 61-5 1489-2 758-2 
Apr. 6 716-0 706:3 55-0 1477-3 761-3 
99 13 701-0 708-4 56-4 1465:°8 764°8 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Yate of Average Allotted 
i onda : Rate \ at 
Offered “PPlied antoted % =| Mink 
Rate 
1949 s. d. 
Apr. 14 30-0 51°3 30-0 31 2-37 50 
1940 
Jan. 5 65:0 104:0 65:0 |22 3:54 63 
» 12 650 1090 65-0 22 2:38 40 
oo 19 | GO | 1331 61:0 21 8:85 15 
» 206 ' @:O0 112:2 55:0 22 0:32 17 
Feb. 2 55°0 108:°0 50:0 20 9-86 36 
» 9 55:0 106-7 55°0 20 6°11 48 
» 16 65 0 106°9 60:0 20 615 47 
» 22 ©-0 = $ 113:1 55:0 20 5 74 32 
Mar. 1 55-0 108-2 50-0 2 4 81 34 
» 8, 3350 98 3 50 0 (20 5 30 45 
» 15 50:0 99-8 50:0 20 5-28 43 
2 a 50-0 100-0 50-0 20 4-92 38 
» 29, 50:0 99-9 50:0 20 7-76 49 
Apr. 5 500 94 5 50 0 20 8 33 51 
» 12 50:0 90-6 50-0 20 8:16 52 


On April 12th applications at 
cent. for bills to be paid for on 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 


£99 14s. 10d. per 
Monday, Tuesday, 
and Saturday of 


following week were accepted as to about 52 per cent. 


of the amount applied for and applications at highe 


r 


prices in full. £50 0 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on April 19th. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 

Period N.S.C.* | 3°), Bds. Total 

Week to Apr. 2, 1940 2,462 1,690 4,152 
Week to Apr. 9, 1940... 2,728 1,675 4,403 
20 weeks to Apr. 9, 1940 64,556 63,349 127,905 
* Revenue returns show repayment of principal 
amounting to £10,700,000 in the 20 weeks to April 13, 


1940 


751 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
APRIL 17, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
















£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
In circultn.. 537,477,467 | Other Govt. 
In Banking Securities... 565,444,746 
Department 42,759,291 | Other Secs. . 3,029,221 
| Silver Coin . 510,933 
| Amt. of Fid. 
se 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per 
oz. fine)..... 236,758 


580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props. Capital 14,553,000 











£ 
Govt. Secs.... 129,444,068 


DUN eisiaccdes 3,119,775 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 28,654,206 Discs., etc. 4,946,946 
Securities .. 22,950,754 
Other Deps. : —— 
Bankers ... 114,958,166 27,897,700 
Other Accts. 39,736,323 | Notes ......... 42,759,291 
————_ | Gold & Silver 
154,694,489 | Coin ........ 920,411 
201,021,470 201,021,470 


* Including Exchequer, 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 











Compared with 


Savings Banks, Commis- 


Amt. 
Both Departments — Saas Low 
. Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 537,478 1,940, + 52,474 
Deposits : Public ....... 28,654 + 5,774\+ 6,526 
Bankers’....... 114,958 8,957\+ 18,486 
CE ‘senccans 39,736 2,857) + 906 
Total outside liabilities.. 720,826 7,980) +- 78,390 
Capital and rest .......... 17,673 12 13 
COMBINED ASSETS  ————— — —_———_ 
Govt. debt and securities 705,904 7,639 + 305450 
Discounts and advances 4,947 597 1,795 
Other securities .......... 25,980 331 1,048 
Silver coin in issue dept. 511 2 304 
Gold coin and bullion 1,157 61, — 226021 
RESERVES —— 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... $3,680 1,879 1,505 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. (“‘ pro- 
NEE Bes o<cseess| 33°B 1:8 2.9% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
Apr. Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
19 27 3 10 17 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ... 485°0 543-1 542-4 539-4 537: 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 41-2) 37-1 37-8 40-8 42 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... 298:°5, 576-2 576°3 576-3 576: 
Other secs. ... 0-7 3-2 3-2 3-2 > 
Silver coin .... 0-8 0-5 0:5 0:°5 0- 
Gold, valued 226-2 0-2 0:2 0:2 0 


ats. per f. oz. 
Deposits : 


| ern 22:1; 43-1; 22:4 22-9; 28: 
Bankers’....... 96°5' 98-0 120°8 123-9 115 
CIE icccccees 38-8} 42-2 41-4 42:6 39 
ee 157-4 183-3 184-6 189-4 183- 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 

Government... 102°0 134-2 137-6 137-2 129 
Discounts, etc. 6°7 6:1 3-2 §-§ + 
COED Masesccess 24:2} 23:0 23:2} 22:5; 23 
Total .......0.5. | 132-9) 163-3; 164-0) 165-2, 157 
Banking dept. 

FOSETVE ccccceees 42:2) 38:2 38:8 41:8, 43 
* Proportion ” 26°7 208 21:0 22:0 23: 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; 


£14,553.009 


148 -50|168-00 168-00 168-00 168-0 
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THE ECONOMIST 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


April 20, 1949 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





Apr. | Mar. Apr. Apr. 
RETURNS ‘>, 20, “10. 17, — rT Mar. Mar, 
| 1939 1940 1940 _ My ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 19) 
Total gold reserves 6245 -4 8023-9 8158" 7.5187: | Gold coin and bullion 444 444 4 
NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland Total bills discounted 06 05 0:5) 0-5 Roose nin. , 711 562 Hs “ 
appeared in The Economist of December 9th ; Bills bt. in open mkt. 0-2 Nil | Nil _ Nil c a leenee ahmend 144 220-250 = 
Portugal, of February 10th; Ezypt. of March 16th; Total U.S. Govt. secs 721-9 751-9 = 99°3) 139° Sterling securities . 595 1,135 1,135 4 135 
Iran, and Lithuania of March 23rd; Argentine, Total bills and securts. 726:2 754:1 742-1) 742-1 indien Gov. rapes cece. 323 384 334 is 
Latvia, and Roumania, of March 30th ; Australia, Deposits Member- _ a i teemaame oe 66 128 + : 
Canada, Estonia, Hungary, New Zealand, and bank reserve account 5287-2 6827:8 6991-5 7013-3 t sanitsvins 8 
Switzerland of April 6th; Denmark, Greece, Reserve 90 -°7% 92°3% 92°5% 92°5 Notes in circn.: India 1,784 2,276 2,280 9 
i : : 2,251 
Norway, Germany, South Africa and Sweden Sete ' 107 144 136 in 
of April 13th. Deposits : Govts 197 189 204 
BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs cf Banks . 14175173 
ITE TA") I Apr. | Mar. \pr Apr. Reserve ratio 50°1°, 62°6% 62:6 62-40 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 13, 14, i, AL Q 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold ial ASSETS oie eaeit 94614 84,614 NK OF JAPAN.—Million y 
f f 0.29 grammes NE. ccmaianmmaneiaie 87,266 84,614 84,614 84,61 BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
rancs o g es) Bills: Gommercial ... 10,295, 13,622 14,203 13,971 
‘ 726 46 46 40 Mar. | Mar. | Mar, 
v7 Zh B sught abroad . -. 450) 3.471 al har Mar. 
Mar. Jan. Feb. Mar. Advances on securities 3,436, 3,391 , 471 . 2, ; 16, 
31, 31, 29, 31, Thirty-day advances 415 22 489 315 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Loans to State without . 10.000 Coin & bullion: Gold 301-3, 501-3 501-3, 501.3 
Gold in bars 38°7,) 29-5 9-3 30-6 ter seseeeeees 10,000) 10,000 10,000 10,006 Other 37-5 375 34-4) 35. 
Cash ...... a seacee | 23°6} 33-1; 22-2) 34-8 ee Tres 1s Bond + 30,000 30,000 30,000 Spec. for. exch. fund 300-0 300-0 300-0 3004 
Sight funds.......... 32:7 10-9 10-4 16:3 Prov. adv. to State ...... | 20,576| 20,3 ) 20,900 20,900 Discounts and advances 451-6 783:9 695-3) 684-9 
Bills dnd acceptances S.F. bds., & other assets 9,892 11,304 11,573 11,705 Government bonds 1413: 1 2398-3 2286-2 2218-2 
(a) Commercial bills | 142-2) 57:9 64:9 93-5 LIABILITIES ae Agencies’ accounts.. 204°0 261°4 241-1 242-2 
(6) Treasury bills ... 74:7, 101-8 95-1 68-4 Notes in circulation 122100 155448 157895 157250 LIABILITIES 
Time funds at interest 32-€ 9-2 8°6 17:4 Deposits: Public ...... 3,721, 1,173 1,122 1,183 Notes issued 2070-1 3085 2 2903-0 2892-8 
Sundry bills & invests. 258-7) 224-9) 222-3 206-6 Private 14,039 13,702 13,995 13,11¢ Deposits: Government 517:2 793°9 824-9 787-8 
Ouberassets ............ 3 2°2 l 2°4 Other liabilities 2,748; 3,229 4,281 4, Other 97:3 90:0 85-3 86:4 
LIABILITIES Gold to sight liabilities 62-4°, 49-6°% 49 19-3 
tee ‘ 153-1 153 153-1 153-1 t The provisi nal a ivances under N m8 38 decree NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
PA a. — 76°5 76:5 76 76°5 of fcs. 20,473 millions have been repaic Million dinar 
Ort and sight ceps. : ia 7 at , ; c ; ~ 7 
Sean | 143°5| 35-3) 19°6 33°6 | NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM Mar, Mar. Mar. Mat. 
Sight coed eae 9:7 12-2) 12-2 12.9 Million belgas _— 1939 | 1940 1940 | 19% 
Miscellaneous items ... 12-7; 40°6 41-5 42-5 Apr. —_ _ Apr Gold 1,916 3 1042 2,046 
15 At, : Other foreign exchange 8 109 967 873 
ASSETS 1939 940-1940 ; Discounts and advances 1676 1,790 1,814 1,814 
- - . —_ a Gold and for. ex. ..... 3,672, 4,395 4,5 Gov. adv. and credits 2,229, 3,07 173, 3,073 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Bills and securities 793, 1,535 1,469 Def. bds. discounted 1,712 1,786 1,916 
— . Advances ... 155 71 ) LIABILITIES 
Million $’s LIABII ITIES 7 Notes in circulation 6,806 10,179 10,191) 10,400 
Notes in circulation _— ahh . Sight liabilities 1,808 1,961 2,085) 1,874 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs Apr. Mar. | Apr. Apr. Deposits: Govt. ..... 1 ) ; | . 
RESOURCES 20, 20, 10, 17, Other ... 147 80 18 ) i F ’ ; sh ; 
Gold certifs. on hand 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 NETHERLANDS BANK—MAMiillion florins 
and due from Treas. 12,877 15,998 16,161 16,289 
eserve 267 16,368 16,550 16,686 — —_— . i . Apr. Mar. Apr Apr. 
ia sel 362) "385, 388 NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA ae | eee 
Total bills discounted 3 2 ae 2 Million levas \SSETS 1939 ' 19 10_| 1940 1940 
wel to open a 1 Nil 4 Nil , Nil ; ee ee ee Gold ‘ ; ae 13 5,123! 3 1204-5 
otal bills on han 3 - “ 31. 29, 23 31, uve / : ; on.a \.5 
Industrial advances 13 10 10 10 939 1940 1940 194 Hon nd for. bills 15 l 2 1-1 10 > lt 5 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,475' 2,467) 2,467 ia eee i 2.006! 2.006 2.00 Loans and advances 213:2 275-9) 206-7 2143 
Total bills and secs 2,581 2,488 2,479) 2,479 9 oldh eed tc... 921 2,300 2,24 LIABILITIES 
ative seceaiamaaay > 10603 10 7A 3alances abroad, etc.... 21' 2,300 2,249 2 aie tata 40-8 1104-4 1109-5 1122-7 
Total —— 16,632 19,693 19,749 20,048 Discou: its and advances 892 758 845 888 — a r , 12 ~" 63 "pee a 
' a d 3.3903 3 303 3 »3 Wey its ( ' 
F.R. notes in circn 4.418 4,895 4,923 4,931 Advi eS Sey 3,441 7 p Other 161 ) 3 ; 
Aggregate of excess mr. s ie Sagan dos charashorions 2,958 3,718 3,753 3,917 
bank res. over regis. 4,000 5,590 5,950 6,050 Notes he 3 300 3067 403 3 _ a ee 
Deposits: Member- Sight liabs. and deposits . 3,390 3,967 4,030 | 3,871 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
bank reserve account 9,743 12,256 12,575 12,7 i. = — : Million Turkish pounds 
Govt. deposits 951 707 590 51 ad : - as ae = ey a 
Total deposits ..... 11,202 13,754 13,898 14,032 BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins uly ; Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
Cap. paid in and surpiu 311 315, 315! 315 : : 939 1940 1940 1940 
Total liabilities 16,632 19,693 19,749, 20,048 AP oe ; , = ( — 3 ; Li 1-96 110-46 110-46 
7 7 3 > 2 0, ¢ rOld > ) t Ad t 
Reserve ” ieee ' oe eo ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1 Clearing and other exch. 3°35, 33-91 32°43, 30-00 
Sotemens Gold and silver 138-76 153°87 153-9 Treasury bonds 141-52 140-54 140-54 140-54 
URY COMBINED : 70. : . , . ' 198 -AR 296-RR 235 32 
RESOURCES Discounts, advances & _ BO a ; Commercial bills 128 48:2 : B8 2 aS S = = 
Monetary gold stock 15,605 18,360 18,523 18,631 other investments ... 71°01 68°28 75:7 Securities +! asl te . 68 4 5 
Treas. & bk. currency 2,844 2,989 2,993 2,992 Foreign bills . con 5°27 19°87 21-50 l Advances 7 l 
LITH : Other assets 68 46 78°05 72°57 85 LIABILITIES 3 
LIABILITIES ee Notes in circulation 229 -52 306 $348 04 312°54 
Money in circulation 6,858 7,484 7,509 7,536 LIABILITIES ‘ Notes in circulatic 2 2 128.29 
a - ; r lore *irculatior 188-38 194:°56 198-92 205-8 Deposits 34°05 112 45 12 BU 125°2 
Treasury cash and de- Notes in circulation 1 iecsecoons oe onl an.90l 35-00) Se 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,674 3,081 2,943 2,826 Deposits and bills 80°29 110-00 109-08 104-0 Clearing & other exch. 2 i 
; 7 “8 
EXCHANGE RATES 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England (b) Market Rates 
" Par of el — A 15, Apr. 16, Apr. 17, Apr. 18, 
_Par of _ Apr. 12, Apr. 13, Apr. 15, Apr. 16, Apr.17, Apr. 18, London on  Exchans , 0 ‘toa0 1940 P 1940 1940 1940 
London on ae 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 er { ] 
per 
1 x * 1 * } 4 4\4* 
Tallinn, Ekr. 18-159 14 14), 1414* l4lg* | 1414* ] 
> > : whe e 72, a 1734* 
vew Y . 8625 Zig 4:0212- 4-0212—| 4:0212- 4:°02!2- 4°0212- Riga, Lats. 25:22l2| 1819" 1754 18 1734* | 1734 4 
aomtaeicstal bat 1? “Oh, 03), 0319 0312 03 0312 Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 1919* 19* 1914* 19ige | 1s | of 
- z > > he ) > 
do. do. ... 4-O354tf 4°O0334tf 4°O35atf 4°O35qtf 4 a ar Kovno, Lit 48 66 2014* | 20* 20" oo |e ras rasta! an 
eal, $... 4-86 4:43-47 4:°43-47 4:°43-47 4 43-47 4 an jas . . J 69-70 68-69!» | 6812-70 |6814-695,4 , 5 ae 
—_—- 1... \Sanene ATl4tf 4-A7le¢f 447143, 4-47148f 4:47148/ Milan, Ls. 72°48 | 70-48(b), 69-00(b 69 -80(b)) 69-40(6)| 69 206 6-20) 
: lou — 7T6lo lo— lo~ )* y : 
Paris, Fr. 124-20 17612- 17612 x 17612 i702 5 , 7634 7 3 Beigrade, Din. |276 324 ce a : 85*(¢ 80*(¢)| 180*(¢)| 180*(g) 
1763. 17654 17654 17634 17654 17634 \ 185 1 f 185*(g I 8 ea gst 
) —K 5- 75-90 2 5-90 23-75-90 23 -85- c » 7 290* 285* 285* 285 285 | 
a ee a on 24-00 Peleinotors, Mklt93-55 170- 170-—170-——70- ‘170 170- 
. i ail 7. ” - ? - > > i } 200(h) 200(A 200/)) 
Amst’d’m, FI. 12-107. 7-53-58 7-53-58 7-53-58 7-53-58 7:°53-58 7-53-58 2000 200 h _200(h) 2 | ove 
via, F 211  7:47-55 7-47-55 7-47-55 7:47-55 7°47-55 7°47-55 Alexandria, Pst’ 9715 | 97 97 97 975g—5 | 975g- | 978 
—*- = 7-57tf 7-57tf 7:57tf 7-57¢f | 7:57tf 7-S57tf 3814* 38 14* 38 14* 3814* 3814* 381," 
Switzer!"G, ec 25-22, 17-85-95 17-85-95 17 85-95 17-85-95 17 85-95 17 85-95 Madrid, Pt. ... .25°22)9~ | 39-00(b); 39-00(b)) 39 001 b)| 39 00 b)| 39 00 b)| . on 
Stockh’lm, Kr. 18-159 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16 85-95 L} 44: 70(c) | 44° 70(c) | 44 -70(c) | 44° 70(c) | 44° 70(c)| 1 be 
B. Aires, — 7 Lisbon, Esc. 110 "10253 | |10212— "| 102-104} 102-104 | 102-104 | 102 
P. Pesos 11°45 17-05—-3017-05-—30 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-3017 05- 30 10354 104 190 510* 510 510* 
‘ 2 -32 2¢ 7:32tf 17-32¢f ; 510* 510* 510 ( 3 
do. do. 17-32¢f. 17-32¢f 17-32¢f 17-32¢f 17-32¢f 17 Istanbul, £1 110 41 S200) | S20) | 3206) | S200) | 52006) | 520i 
7. ws ee a ae ae * 
FORWARD RATES Athens, Dr. 375 535* 535* 535* 535* 5 a 
. h hich fi the basis for Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* 800* 800* 800* 800 7 
The following rates are for one mont > ft c an c Sts India, Rup.... | ¢18d 172545 L715jg— ={17l5;g— [1715 y¢ . 17) i - ji ti 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. 18 18 18 18116) eT sete 
Kobe, Yen $24 58d 16 16 15 16-1614 16-1614 | 46-10% 
. 12, Apr. 13, Apr. 15, Apr. 16, Apr.17, Apr. 18, 16) . ae 15 
Lenten on AMg40” 1940 19401940” 1940” 1940 Hongkong, $ [+ . 1423-15 | 1454-15 | 1454-15 | 1454-15 | 1454-15 | Ie} 
Rio, Mil +5 -899d 3lo* * | 317%z9% ig® | ’ 
Valparaiso Pes| 40 100* 95* 100* 100* | a joe 
: Z Sa Lima, Sol. (¢ 17-38 1914-2114)185g-2054 1854-20 19-21 [1914 21 4 A 
New York, cents ......... ee ee ear | ee ear | jep-Par | teo-Eer | Momevideo, $ \t Sid 25-27 (251-271 2514-2714 2514-2714) 2519-2712 2512-2 
Montreal, cents lop-Par | lop—Par | lop-Par 12p—Par p-Par ‘2p-Par Singapore, $ (+ 28d Sli, 281 6-516! 28!;6—-516 28116—-516'28! 6-516 |28416—"16 
i °S Par Par Par Par Par Par > atte pg ; = . e ae ated 379-412 
Paris, francs .........+.. . oe Shanghai, $... 375-4 373-4 372-4 373-419 | | 2°" 
Brussels, cents os Par-2d | Par-2d Par-2d Par-2d Par-2d Par-2d Benen Pe 1 i cre ne ee se | 5h 
Amsterdam, cents liop—Par llop-Par llop—Par llop-Par liop—-Par 1llop—Par OEM, Fes ; 4 4 a 
Zurich, cents 3p-Par | 3p-Par| 3p-Par 3p-Par 3p—Pat 3p-Par * Sellers + Buyers. + Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8-233! 2 1935. 
Stockholm, ére 3p-Par | 3p—Par 3p-Par 3p-Par 3p-Par 3p-Par dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. (a) Prior to « aa aluation on April 2 ¥ 
Java, cents 2lop-Par |2lop—Par 2!op-Par 21op-Par 2lop-Par 2)2p-Par (6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing 4 Sa 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Officia', —_(e) 90 @ 
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Discount. 


(J) Mail transfer: 











¢) irade payments rate (A) Nominal. 
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from 3% 
1939) 

Market rates 


6 months’ 
Discount Tr 
2 months’ 


Deposit allw 
Discount ho 
At notice 





DOLLAI 


Sec 


Air Reducti 
Alpha Portlz 
Am. Car & F 
Am. Car an 
Am, Cyanan 
Am. Fork at 
Am. Superp 
Armour Co. 
Baldwin Lox 
Beth. Steel ' 
Beth. Steel 
Bohn Alum. 
Borden Co. 
Bristol-Mye 
Buff., N. & | 
Buff., Niag 
Pref, $25 
Case (J. I.) 
Celotex Cor 
Cent. Hanoy 
C. Pwr. & L 
Chart. Inves 
Chem. Bank 
Ches, and 
Chicago Pne 
Chicago Pne 
Chrysler Co 
Cleve. Cliffs 
Cliffs Corp, 
Cons, Gas 


} Cons. Oil C 


Cont. Gas ° 
Cont. Ill. N 
Cont. Insur: 
Crane Co, § 
Deere and ( 
¢-Piche: 
Elec, Auto-] 
Engineers P’ 
Fairbanks, 2 
First Nat. S 
Flintkote Cc 
Gen. Electri 
Gen. Foods 
Gen. Refrac 
Georgia Pov 
Guaranty T 
Hecla Minir 
Houdaille-H 
Household | 
Humble Oil 
Int. Busines 
Int. Harvest 
Jer. C, Pwr, 
Jones & Lau 
roger Gro. 
bert Co 
Lone Star C 
suet. Utilit 
Aay Dept. § 
Mid. Stl. 8% 
Mississippi 
Nat, City Bk 
Nat, Lead ¢ 
- Cent, | 
N. Y., Chic. 
6° Pref, 


Nott 
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April 20, 1940 
BANK CLEARINGS 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
ional aaa Week ended | Aggregate from 
Four weeks ended Saturday ‘anuary 1 to 
Apr. 1, Mar. 30, Change | Apr.15,, Apr.13, Apr. 15, | Apr. 13, 
1939" 1940 * 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 
No, of working | 4, 23 % 5 6 88 87 
GVINGHAM 9106 | 8,329 — (4:5 1,534 | 1,820 | 37,512 | 35,046 
BIRM FORD ... | 3:260 | 4,853 |+ 56-3 657 | “836 | 12,980 | 20,637 
eeTOL-..+++.. 4972 | 7,022 + 47-3 862 | 1,438 | 19,358 | 24,753 
—........ 3,005 | 3,289 + 13-2) 711 | 636 | 12,396 | 13,275 
ICESTER 3,038 | 2,899 |— 0-7, 552) 770 11,187 | 11,917 
LET ERPOO 19.937 | 24,227 |+ 27-0 4,096 | 5,330 | 76,569 | 90,365 
NCHESTER 37,439 | 43,255 + 20-6 7,423 | 10,945 | 146,809 | 172,644 
CASTLE... | 6152, 5,889 — 0-1 1,002 | 1,273 23,671 | 22,561 
NETTINGHAM 1.887 1,573 — 12-2 °332| 370 7,747 6,942 
Toul: 9 Towns 88,796 101,336 + 19-2 17,169 | 23,418 | 348,229 | 398,140 
ies 26,421 | 22,165 — 13:0 5,261 | 5,905 | 98,016 94,124 
De ELDY -? a ba 665 436 | 16,865 10,795 


* Allowing for different number of 
+ Clearing of suburban cheques 


September 7, 1939 


Bank rate (changed ‘ 
from 3% Oct. 26, 
BBD) cccccesesccccccese 


Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1 
3 months’ do. 
4 months’ do. 
6 months’ do. 
Discount Treasury Bills 


THE ECONOMIST 


working days. ; 
through local clearing 


MONEY RATES 


1940 


) 
/0 


2 


139 


lizg 
Llyg—11g Ltjg—11g Lig—11g Ligp—11g Ltig—11g Lig—11g 1ig—11, 
L1g-13)¢|11g—13)6 111516 119-1316 11g 1316 1131316 113-1346 


2 months’ ........++++ l-llgp = 1-1132 
3 months’ .......++++ 1132 1139 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 34-llq  34~114 
tt cdssisdgucanes l-l1g 1-11 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lp lp 
Discount houses at call lg lo 
At notice a 34 34 


l-llgg 11-1132) =: 1-1132 
1132 1132 1139 

Sq-1lg  3g-11lg Sg—1 1g 
l-llg. 1-1lg) 1-144 
lo lg lg 
lg lg 1g 
84 34 3a 


1940 


ve 
2 


1139 
1132 


1=1139 


1132 
34-1 
1-1 
lg 
lg 
34 


14 
14 


discontinued from 


1940 


y 


fo 


2 


1139 
1139 


LONDON 
Apr. 11, Apr. 12, Apr. 13, Apr. 15, Apr. 16, Apr. 17, Apr. 18, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
% % % Yo 
2 2 2 2 
1139 1132 1139 1139 
1132 113 1132 liz 


1-11l39 
1139 
3q-1lg 
1-llg 
1g 
lo 
34 


Comparison with previous weeks _ 
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Sn | Bank Bills |___ Trade Bills ee 
|3 Months 4 Months 6 Months|3 Months 4 Months!6 Months 
1940 =| % % | % % % % | % 
Mar. 20 ...... I=11g | 143 | 12;9-11g} 1g-11g | 219-3 | 234-3 | 3-3ie 
< wae vennee 1-114 1139 1lig—11g} 11g-114 | 219-3 234-3 3-3lg 
a 1-1], 1lz9 Lljg—11g | Llg-1lg | 219-3 234-3 3-312 
—_— oe 1-ll4 1lz9 | Llig-11g |} 11g-13;5| 210-3 234-3 3-31 
» 18 ...... T-1g | 132 __| Dig~11g | 11g-13jg| 212-3 | 254-3 | 3-312 
NEW YORK 
The Irving Trust Company cables the followi excha i 
arene pany $s the following money and exchange rates in 
Apr. 19, Mar. 19, Mar. 27, Apr. 3, Apr. 10, Apr. 17, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
% % % % % % 
Call Monty .....0.cccccccocsceee 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
OR niiane ll lig llo ll, llg 1lg 
Bank acceptances :— c Selling Ratese————_———__—__, 
Members—eli ible, 90 dys. lg lp lg lp lg lp 
Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 12 lo lp lg lo lg 
Commercial accept., 90 days 1 l 1 1 1 1 
New Yorkon APF. 11, Apr. 12, Apr. 13, Apr. 15, Apr. 16, | Apr. 17, 
New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
en 35534 3493, 35233 3511, 34958 34953 
Demand sesesoseaacnete 35510 3491, 3511, 35073 34938 3491g 
ITE kc cccenccercccaver 2°0154' 1:9812| 1:9934 1-99 1:985g| 1-983, 
Brussels, ae 16°93 16°83 16-82 16°81 | 16-80 16°74 
Switzerland, ay sanenaans 22°4212, 22-4212) 22-°4219| 22-4215| 22:42 22-4212 
—_— atpdsetniaciannss 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5°05 
BOGE: FEE cccccvccccce 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 40:20 40-20 
Amsterdam, Gldr. Kanha 53:09 53-09 53-08 53-0812 | 53-08l2| 53-09 
Copenhagen, ee sesins Unq’t’d Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
QW, TER, ovccssescrscccoses Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23°60* | 23-75¢ | 23-71 23°72§ | 23-75 23:78 
Athens, Dr. ............04 Unq’t’d | Unqg’t’d | Unq’t’'d_ —(0-6612| Unq’t’d  Unq’t’d 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... 84-500 | 84°875 | 85-000 86-125 | 86:125 86-000 
JOPAMy FON ...ccccccccccee 23-48 23-48 23°48 23-48 23°48 23°48 
Shanghai, $ ............... 6°25 6°15 6°15 6°20 | 6:15 6-10 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-00 23:00¢ | 22:95 22:97¢ | 22:95¢ | 22:95+¢ 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 3°10 | 5:10 i op _ 5:10 5-10 5-10 
* Nominal. t Offered. ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. § Paid. 
Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes: 


The following rates were 
New York, $4-11; 


Montreal, 


fixed on April 18, 1940 :— 


$4:54; Paris, 178l2f.; Brussels, 24:25b.; 


Amsterdam, 7:°68fl.; Switzerland, 18-10f. ; Stockholm, 17:40kr.; Buenos Aires, 


17°85 paper pesos ; Java, 7 


*75c. 


nn ss ls sss 


DOLLAR SECURITIES— 2nd REQUISITION (See p. 739) 


Price per 


Security Share 
aa oe 
Air Reduction . ma 8 
Alpha Portland Cement... 3 11 11 
Am.Car & Foun. 7° Pref. 

Da eiaivaaens cchnaee Se ae 
Am. Car and Foundry 612 8 
Am. Cyanamid $10 ...... 914 7 
Am. Fork and Hoe 3 2 0 
Am. Superpower Ist Pref. 16 2 10 
Armour Co. Pref. ......... 145 1 
Baldwin Loco, $13 a“ 2 2 
Beth. Steel 7% Pref. $100 30 10 11 
SUL, ss susécescnsesesce 19 17 10 
Bohn Alum. $5 ............ 612 8 
Borden Co. $15 ..... S iy 2 
Bristol-Myers $5.... 12 17 9 
Buff., N. & E. Pr. Ist Pref. 24 18 2* 
Buff, Niag. & E. Pwr. 

TED ssncescoecess <2 2 3 
Case (J. I.) $100 1617 1 
EID, a cccccccescesse @ AD A} 
Cent. Hanover Bk. $20... 25 16 9 
C. Pwr. & Lt. 7% Pf. $100 27 4 0* 
Chart. Investors Pref....... 20 16 5t 
Chem. Bank & Tr. $10... 12 9 9 
Ches. and Ohio $25 ...... 917 1 
Chicago Pneum. Tl. Pref. 11 18 0 
Chicago Pneum. Tl. . 2 18 11 
Chrysler Corp. $5 ......... 21 16 3 
Cleve. Cliffs Iron Pref. — ss 
Gifs Corp. $5 ............ 46 9 
Cons. Gas of Balt. . 20 6 6 
Cons. Oil Corp. ............ 117 3* 
Cont. Gas 7% Pref. $100 23 2 3 
Cont. Ill, Natl. Bk. $3313 22 8 7 
Cont. Insurance $2:50 ... 10 0 2 
Crane Co. 5% Pref. $100 24 10 9 
Deere and Co. piuteeanae. ae ae 

e-Picher Lead $10 ... 217 1 

lec, Auto-Lite $5 919 7 
Engineers Pub. Serv. Pref. 20 11 5 
Fairbanks, Morse 11 14 10 
First Nat. Stores 10 18 2 
Flintkote Co. ....... 418 7 
Gen. Electric ‘ 9 9 8* 
Gen. Foods Corp. 1118 7 
Gen, Refractories ct ee 
Georgia Power Pref. me 5 
Guaranty Trust Co. $100 74 2 1 
Hecla Mining 25c. .......... 112 3 
Houdaille-Hershey “A” Pf. 9 5 11 
Household Fin. CED cecece i7 2 1* 
Humble Oil .............. 15 7 4 
nt. Business Mach. ...... 43 7 0 
nt. Harvester ............... 14 2 7* 
Jer.C, Pwr. 510% Pf. $100 22 16 1 
Jones & Laugh. Steel $100 7 6 3 

roger Grocery ............ 8 8 Tf 

MID, sncascsccesccas 318 9 
Lone Star Cement ......... 10 16 11 
+ pag Utilities 5% Pf. $50 713 8* 
Nay Dept. Stores S0.,.... 19 127 9 
wid. St. 8% Ist Pref. $10029 7 5 
Nappi Pwr. Ist Pref. 21 1 4 
Nat. City Bk. N.Y. $12:50 7 5 8 
Nat. Lead Co. $10......... 5 7 3 
We’ BNET. vscssccscacense 431 
: <9 Chic. & St. Louis R. 

o Pref.““A” $100... 8 1 9 


Note.—Common stocks of no p: 


* Ex. 


div. 


ar 


Security 


Ohio Edison Pref. 
Omnibus Corp. $6 
Otis Elevator cad 
Pac. Gas and Elec. $25 ... 
Packard Motoe........000000- 
Philad. Co. 6% Pref. $50 
Phillip Morris Co. $10 ... 
Prudential Invest. Pref. ... 
Pub. Serv. N.J. 6% Pref. 
$100 
Pullman Inc. .. 
Radio Corp. Ist Pref. ; 
Schenley Distillers $5...... 
te. } 
Tide Water Ass. $10... 


Union Pac. 4% Pref. $100 2 


United Carbon 
Utd. Shoe Mach. $25 
U.S. Rubber $10 


apy OS Sere Fe 
Virginian Rly. 6°) Pf. $25 
Virginian Rly. 6° 


, Pf. $100 
I sanvcd ctncuvacass 
Western Union $100 ...... 
Wilson and Co. 
Worthington Pump......... 
Yale and Towne Mfg. $25 
Youngstown Steel Door... 


BONDS 


Atchison Topeka :— 
, ** Stamped ” Bearer 
% “* Stamped ” Reg.... 
% “* Unstmpd.” Bearer 
, “ Unstmpd.” Reg. 
% Gen. Mort. Bearer 
% Gen. Mort. Reg. ... 
Balt. & O. Ist Mtg. 4° °48 
Central Pacific :— 
Ist Rfndg. 4% Bearer... 
Ist Rfindg. 4% Reg....... 
Cons. Cities Lt. Ist Lien 
Me BEE Sccccacnnecnsccese 
Cuba, Rep. of, 412% Bds., 
1937-1977 
Elec. Pwr. & Lt. 5° 2030 
Illinois Cen. 454°, 1966... 
Int. Rlys. Cen. Am. :— 


Ist Mt. C.D.P. 5% 1972 
Ist Mt. S. Fd. 5% 1972 
Japan Skg. Fd. 6! 1954 


Kansas City Sthn. Rly. :— 
5% 1950—Bearer 
5% 1950—Reg. ......... 

Kansas City Tmnl. Rly. 
Ist Mort. 4% 1960 ...... 

N.Y. Cen. Rly 410% Mort. 
oe”  dahacaseanies ‘ 

N.Y. Cen. & Hudson River 
410% Mort. “* A,” 2013 

Nthn. Pacific Rly. :— 

Pr. Lien 4% 1997 Bearer 
Pr. Lien 4% 1997 Reg. 

Southern Rly. Mort. 4% 
“A,” 1956 

Un. Pac. ist Lien 4% 2008 


Price per 
Share 
L s. d. 
28 10 1 
3 6 4 
317 6 
8 9 10* 
017 5 
li § ]* 
23 8 5 
24417 7 
31 5 10* 
6 8 ll 
16 17 1 
i 
8 410 
ain 3 
20 18 11 
15 18 6 
18 2 6 
et 5 
3 6 } 
8 4 10t 
32:19 3t 
oe 7 4 
516 6 
19 9 
414 3 
5 16 6 
5 3: (7 
Per $100 
Stock 
2116 1 
20 18 9 
2113 8 
20 13 10 
26 2 O 
2 $$ (il 
a 
7 5 & 
16 0 10 
3 ie 67 
15 11 0O 
20 15 O 
ll O 9 
21 2 1 
23 12 O 
22 19 O 
16 17 2 
15 13 0 
26 18 9 
13 4 6 
13 4 6 
16 11 10 
15 13 10 
14 8 5 
26 16 1 


value, except where indicated. 
+t Cum 


1. div. 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
British Railways and Londou Transport Board 


Publication of W. 


eekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 


Company 


Belfast & Co. Down— 
1939 ... 





Aggregate Gross Receipts, 


April 12, 1940 15 weeks 
(£’000) (£’000 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total 
3:8 0-4 4:2 27-0 6:4 33-4 
2:4 0:5 2:9 33-3 7:2 40°5 
14-3 8:5 22:8 134-3 149-8 284-1 
10°1 13°8 23°9 148-9 167-6 316°5 
41-1 36-8 77:9 443-1 613-0 1056°1 
31:3 45:4 76:7 451-1 638°5 (1089-6 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


INDIAN 
o Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
2 g for Week Receipts 
Name a pes —__—— 
a 1940 + or — 1940 + or — 
1940 | Rs. Rs. Rs. ~ Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western 24 Mar. 20) 4$12,04,163)+ 1,68,554 1,82,37,901 — 2,01,937 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 51 20} +$35,59,000' + 7,29,427,10,55,87,945 + 13905945 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. 1 Apr. 10) +$36,14,000 + 1,72,000 nail one 
Madras & S.Mahratta’ 51 (Mar. 20) +25,67,000| + 2,97,223) 7,59,11,014 + 28,17,430 
©, TEED cescscescesere 51 20' $16,65,261) + 2,08,783) 5,32,14,115 + 3,10,324 
+ 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
1940 . | $ $ $ 
Canadian National .... 15 Apr. 14 4,097,320) + 581,786 61,348,941) + 13265104 
Canadian Pacific......| 15 | _:14| _2,716,000| + 217,000! 41,114,000) + 6,837,000 








SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
1940 { 

Antofagasta ........... 15 Apr. 14 £16,550 + 3,220) 291,140 + 84,450 
entine N.B. 41 13 $159,200;+ 12,600) 6,213,800 — 203,100 
B.A. and Pacific...... 40 6 $1,662,000 — 193,000) 55,613,000 — 1,453,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern 40 6 $2,471,000 + 62,000) 95,785,000 + 1,169,000 
B.A. Western .. 40 6 $884,000'+ 86,000) 31,633,000, + 2,192,000 
Central Argentine. 41 13. $1,774,750 — 34 3,500) 72,982,300 aaa 
4175,419 — 14,879) 6,792,775\/+ 293,150 
Central Uruguay ... 39 Mar. 304 2733'610|+ —3,579| °827,679\+ 196.025 
M1577000|— 93,000) 24,346,000 + 206,007 
Leopoldina ............ | 14 Apr. 6 £22,078) + 1,899) 316,145 + 25,100 
a 15 Apr. 15 at £5,627 + 504 55,960 + 17,842 
United of Havana... 41 13) £38,462'+ 10,488] 977,301 + —6,905 

Receipts in entine pesos. Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 

ts Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled rate.’” 
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(m) Based on 
(x 


a) Interim dividend. 

hk) Yield on 412% basis. 
ayment of 219%. 
ield worked on a 15% basis. 


(b) Final dividend. 
(i) Yield worked on 12% basis. 


In calculati 
stocks are 
above par. 
ont 
an. 1 to J 
Year 1939 __||_apr. 17, 1940 Name of Security 
_High | High Low British Funds 
71lig 61 | 7454 681g || Consols 212% ......... 
1071, 98 | 10919 | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
9654 901g 10012 9512 Conv. 212% 194449 
991g 927g | 103 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53...... 
991g 87 = RA o 34% after 1961 
8 0. 412% | Dissented 
104%4 | 100544 | 101 991) | 1940-44 f Assented 
112g | 10334 112 1077g Do. 5% 1944-64..... 
8714 7934 9234 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 
935g 8734 981g 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 
O5ig 8712 9919 9234 || Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
10912 | 1001, 11354 | 1063, Fund. 4% 1960-90 .. 
O9l, 9434 102 98% | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
9678 911g 10134 951, Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 
10833 | 102 1107g | 10515; | Victory Bonds 4% ... 
a es | 100 oh) War L. 3% 1955-59... 
9878 86 10014 931g | War L. 312% af. 1952 
8373 73 8634 8014 || Local Loans 3% ...... 
h) 91 100 9712 | Austria 3% 1933-53... 
Mh 551g 71lg 5934 || India 212% ...........- 
90 78 9714 8214  , Se 
11514 | 104g 115 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68. 
Dom. & Col. Govts 
10614 95 10713 102 Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... 
1031, 98 10214, | 10012 Canada 4% 1940-60 
11212 | 103 11012 | 107 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
10313 92 10573 | 101 N. Zealand 5% 1946 
110 102 10812 10512 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Illl, 104 11014 106 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 
815g 72 85 7812 Relais Dam wocenvecncss 
93%6 8612 94lo 8712 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
10234 95 10319 98 Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
9ll, 7354 9234 8454 Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 
651, 34 5819 5llo Austria 412% 1934-59 
95 | 50 64 5312 Belgian 4°% (36) 1970 
31 8 18 1512 || Bulgaria 712% ......... 
231g 612 35ly 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 ... 
19 9 23 18 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
5512 2312 45l4 331g | China 5% (1913) ...... 
72 30 63 41 Czecho-Slovakia 8% 
100 65 70 35 Denmark 3%_...... ' 
8614 58 7934 7554 | Egypt Unified 4%.... 
121, 9 1012 958 French 4% (British)... 
44 a 75a 5le Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% ... 
331g 3 612 4l2 Do. Young Ln. 412% 
30 15 24le 19 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
351g 15 25 20 Hungary 712% ........- 
611g | 33 65 57 Japan 512% 1930 ...... 
55 40 50 50 Peru 710% 1922.......-. 
65 20 20 20 SE Th ssicsencneus 
llle 434 834 6 Roum. 4% Con. 1922 
Prices, : ; 

Jan. 1 to pan ome : 
Apr. 17, 1940 ividends Name of Security 
High | Low || (a) (6) © 

%o % Public Boards 
1101, 10612 212 212 C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
115 104 214 214 412% “A” 1985-2023 
6514 4312 Nil 6 liga “C” 1956 or after ... 
90 81 lig 1lg Met. W. B. *B” 3% 
1101g 10714 212 212g | P. of Lon. 5% 50-70... 
British Railways 
52 351g loc Sle cli G.W. Ord. 22.00.00. 
80 53 Nil c 5 c LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
60 3714 Nil c 4c) Do.4% IistPf. ...... 
24 127g Nil c Al ¢|| L.M.S. Ord. .....2.0000+ 
601g | 42 Nil < 4 c| 4% Pf. 1923 
701g 5814 ee Ge BB Be A ee, _wesscvecessese 
22 11’, Ni c 114 c | Southern Def. ......... 
79 64 l a 4 5 Do. 5% Pf. Ord....... 
104 891g 2l2a 2126 4) 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 
10 758 Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 

858 553 Nil Nil B.A. West Ord........-- 

834 65 Nil Nil C. Aap, Gad. 22000000000. 

912 6lg Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 .. 

Banks and Discount 
67/6 60/- 7Tiga, 10 6 Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 

Tig 6°16 3iga@ 0s 412. | Bk. of Aust. £5 ......... 
34212 31612 6 a 6 5) Bk. of England ......... 
£471g £4312 8 c 8 Cc) Bkof Mont. $100...... 

30/9 25/6 5 b 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
73/3 62/- 7 a 7 5} BarclayB.£1 ......... 
40/6 35/- 3a 3126 | Barcl. (p.c.0.) A £1 ... 

9716 8l4 5 a 5 6 Chtd. of India £5 ...... 

11/3 10/6 3346 313a Comb. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 

51/9 45/- 5 a 5 6) District B. £1 fy. pd. 
£95 | L8llp £2\2a £2106) Hong. andS. $125 ... 
54/6 48/3 6 a 6 6) Lloyds £5, £1 pd...... 
834 7539 Jlzga 71g 6 | Martins £20, £21e pd. 
85/- 73/6 8 a 8 6b Midland £1, fy. pd. a 
5%16 5132 5 a 5 b) Nat. Dis. £212 fy. pd. 
281g | 24% 4 a 10 6b) Nat. of Egypt £10..... 
315g 28 8 a 8 6|N.of Ind. £25, £12lopd 
69/9 | 58/9 7iga\ 719 b | N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. .. 
443 418 8125 812 a@|| Roy. Bk. of Scotland... 
14 1214 oe 5 a St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
48/6 41/3 334.4 6146 Union Dis. £1 ........ 
85/- 73/- 9a 9 b | West. £4, £1 pd. ... 
Insurance 
2453 21 40 a 50 5b) Alliance £1, fully pd. 
131g il 4/6a 6/-5 | Atlas £5, £llgpd. . 
80/6 70/6 1/6a 2/- 6 Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. 
261g 2319 25 6 25 a Lon. & Lanc. £5, £2 pd 

1033 8154. 3/2a@, 3/16) N. Brit & Mer. £114,f.p. 

165g 133g $25 a 25 b| Pearl (£1), fy. pd....... 

15516 1314 6/-a 6/- 6 Phoenix £1, fy. pd. 

2832 2219 $84-075 ¢ Prudential 1A ...... 
79/9 67/6 $50 c\ $50 ¢ Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 

Bl, 738 ll a 19 6 Royal Exchange £1 ... 

Bl, 738 3/3 a 3/3 6 Royal £1, 12/6 pd. 

78/7i2 69/6 1/66 1/3 a} Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd. 

7 6 t10 a ti0 6b SunLt. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 


Price, | Ch’ge 
Apr. since 

Apr. 
10 


oo 

os 

as 
S 


68 
941; 
114!» 


104! 

100 

110 

104! 

107 1 


108 
83 
93 

102 


911, 
55 
551, 
16), 
32 
19 
36 
45 r 
35 
10xd 
7 
6 
20 
20 
62 
55 
20 e 
7) 1 
Ch’ge 
since 
Apr. 
10 


— om Wh 


. N- 


: Vie 


Price, 
Apr. 
17, 
1940 


109 


wi 


ixd 


42,9 
614 


Ne 


N 





Yield erices, Last two 
Apr. 17, Jan. 1 to Dividend 
1940 Apr. 17, 1940 . 
£s. d.| High Low | @) @) © 
3 9 5 % % 
3 9 5n)) 493 | 47612 ll a 14 6 
216 7) 187 184 8 b 3loa 
219 4 || 188 155 46 66 
311 Sf} 90 84 212a) 410d 
? 199 177 10 6b 4a 
? 186 168 8 6b 5 @ 
217 0 | 195 174 3loal  Tlob 
wee 84 80 le 3 al 46 
nm E. 175 170 S$ 6 7 8 
, a > 165 139 7 6 3 a 
5 : 6 175 14012 4a 6 6b 
213 3k 
3 110 22/3 | 18/1012 Blzc 813 ¢ 
3 8 6) 120/- 90/- 26 3 »b 
3 0 4 26 3 22/6 46 3 6 
3 ll 4/ 26/3 23,6 || (z) 3loc) (p)2lec 
10 7 35/6 | 30/9 10 cl 8 ¢ 
313 7 
314 2 17/6 14/9 46 lloa 
3 9 10 || 1256 | 112/- | 420 6 +5 a 
57/6 52/9 6 ai ill 6b 
4 4 0 70/3 64/3 15 4b 6l4a 
319 7f 83/- 72/3 14 6 ll a 
‘iy 2 76/6 68/- Jloa 16 6 
t 6 3 73/9 65/6 8 a 13 6 
3 12 11 52/9 47/6 12 6 6 a 
> 10 8 6/6 5/- 10 « 10 ¢ 
312 6 52/3 43/3 3loa\ lllod 
3 9 O || 34/71o) 28/6 || $1212) +5 a 
3 5 9 8/9 7/- 4a 6 6b 
24/712; 21/9 3a 5 b 
$18 4 | 28/112 22/6 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢ 
7 i 3f 75 = 60/- +6 a tilled 
8 O O | 26/1114) 20/9 t3lo6 t2lea 
> 3 Om) 27/9 23/6 Tloai 15 6b 
16 3m) 29/41 26/- Qloa Jlob 
17 1 22/712, 17/9 46 2a 
da 50/- | 44/6 | +7ipb t4 a 
715 8 34/6 30/- 10 c| 12 « 
311 5 54/9 47/- +7196) t2l2a 
> i ti 47/6 41/9 12loc} l12lec 
519 0 39/- 32/3 4loa) 10126 
4/1 3/3 5 c¢ Nil 
35/- 31/- 8 « Wie 
29 Ow 24/3 21/4! 5lob 2loa 
210 0h} 21/10 16/9 4a 6b 
817 3f 
7 5 62 
oe 8/1012 6/- Nil Nil 
2 OY) 38,6 33/- 10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
39/1010, 34/6 2a 5 6b 
Yield 35,9 | 29/10 5 |b Zloa 
Apr. 17, 24/41; 18/9 Nil ¢ Tloc 
1940 283 25/9 3a 3 5b 
a 61/3 55,9 410 «¢ t10 « 
- d. 15/6 13/9 Llp « 2loa 
43/11 37/9 10 c| 10 « 
4 1 10 92/6 78/9 5 a 15 b 
5 6 8 69/- 59/6 10 6 5 a 
3 8 2) 20/- | 16/9 Tiga) 12126 
> 9 33/9 29/9 10 <« 10 ¢ 
= ‘a 83/- 74/3 20 c| 20 « 
7 811 51/- | 42/6 lob} = 71g 
7 110 Jie fi2a 
a 30/- 24/6 2a 5 b 
6 14 10 38/3 33/1 3 a 5 b 
713 9 42/6 34/41, 10loc\ 10! 
2 os 27/- 22/- 3196 2loa 
’3 5 32/6 | 28/6 2ina, 5 b 
7 210 21/- 18/9 , £€ 59\6¢ 
> a 6 38/3 32/9 2104 5lob 
ce 31/412, 26/9 2iga, 41g 
Nil 42/3 | 36/- 4 a 6 b 
Nil 38/71 31/9 2l,a 5126 
a 39/6 33/11 3 a 5 6b 
18/3 15/6 2*5 a 1" so 
. 2 9 83! 70 6. b 21" 
510 4 21/3 18/- Zlna 2 gob 
311 8 || 7319 2 2lsa) 2 b 
319 O¢ : 
5 16 4e¢ 17/6 15/- 30 « Ss e¢ 
439 22/415} 20/9 10 «¢ 6 ¢ 
3 3 0 18/719} 12/4 § ¢ 5 ¢ 
» 8 3 60/71 53/9 12126 2loa 
416 Oe 88/3 68/- 25 cl 20 ¢ 
4 0 0 27/712} 23/6 45 c 45 « 
5 6 11 4213 378 Tiga) 17126 
414 0) 12/3 10/712)| 221gc| 25 « 
416 6 
318 6 16/410, 13/3 Jlob 4a 
410 9 36/3 29/4) 1212 « l2lo¢ 
5 15 0 16/9 14/6 T15 c| ti2le« 
6 9 0 15/712, 11/9 15 a 17126 
116 0 
3.18 0 | 22/71) 17/3 5 ¢ 4 ¢ 
» aS 23/9 18/6 2a 4lg6 
4 910 20/- 16/9 5 ¢ 5 c¢ 
413 3 10/9 7/3 Nil c Nil ¢ 
319 O 16/7 13/4! 6 ¢ 4¢ 
49 6 27/3 22/- 3 6 2a 
418 6 || 32/10 30/- 712b| lea 
4 0 0 3/1114 3 4a 6 b 
a eS. 34/9 30/9 4a 6 6b 
3 8 67 3/3 2/3 9 « - 
4 7 0 
; FT oF 60/334, 51/3 15 6 5 a 
213 37 27/6 23/3 1212a) 17126 
4 0 6 73/6 | 60/1114 16 6 5 ¢é 
43 0 7/3 5/6 10d ps cild ps « 
3 16 O | 81/10l,! 71/3 tl2!26 5 a 
3 4 Ot! 8so/- 66/3 Jioa Tio 6 
(e) Allowing for exchange. 


(mn) To redemption at par, in year shown. 





(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
112% paid free 
(y) Yield based on 47% of coupon. 


(p) 





of tax. 


(v) Yield on 1-523% basis. 
(z) 1% paid free of Tax. 


(f 


April 20, 1949 | April 2 


Name of Security 


Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. .... 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Guardian Investment.. 
Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... 
Invest. Trust Def. .... 
Mercantile Inv. ....... 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust.... 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. ... 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
Brit. S. Afr. 15/- fy. pd. 
Dalgety £20, £5 pd. .. 


| Forestal Land £1 ...... 


Hudson’s Bay Co. £1. 
Sudan Plant. £1........ 


Breweries, &c. 
Barclay Perkins £1 ... 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1... 
Distillers Ord. £1 .. 
Guinness Ord. £1...... 
Ind, Coope & All. £1.. 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 
Watney Combe Def. £1 
tron, Coal and Steel 
Baldwins 4/— .....-++++>. 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 
Cammell Laird 5/- ... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Firth Brown £1 ...... 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/- ..... 
Horden Collieries £ 
Powell Duffryn £1.. 
Sheepbridge C. & 1.£1 
S. Durham Ord. £1 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1. 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1. 
Swan, Hunter £1 ..... 
Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 ... 
Thornycroft, John £1 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/- 


1. 


Textiles 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/- ... 
Coats, J. & P. £1 ...... 
Courtaulds £1 onabe 
English Swg. Ctn. £1. 
Lancs Cotton Corpfl. 
Linen Thread Stk. £1. 
Patons & Baldwins £1. 
Whitworth & Mit. £1. 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1... 
Callenders £1 ........ 
Crompton Park. A5/-. 
English Electric £1 .. 
General Electric £1 ... 
Johnson & Phillips £1. 
Electric Light, &c. 
British Pow. & Lt. £1. 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 
County of London £1. 
Edmundsons £1 ..... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 . 
London Ass. Elec. £1. 
Midland Counties £1 
North-East Elec. £1 
Northmet Power £1 
Scottish Power £1 . 
Yorkshire Electric {1 
Gas 
Gas L. & C. £1 .... 
Imp. Cont. Stk. . 
Newc.-on-Tyne £1 . 
S. Metropolitan Stk.... 
Motors and Cycle 
Austin 5/- ....... 
Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
Ford Motors £1 ....... 
Lucas, J. (£1) . 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
MorrisMotors 5/- Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1 ‘ 
Standard Motor 5/- .. 
Aircraft 
Bristol Acro. 10/-..... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Hawker Siddeley (5/- 
Shipping - 
Furness, Withy £1 
P, &O. Dat. Af a... 
Royal Mail Lines £1 
Union Castle Ord. £1. 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra {1 
Anglo-Dutch £1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ... 
London Asiatic 2/- 
Rubber Trust £1 ... 
United Serdang 2/- ... 
Oil 
Anglo-Iranian £1 ... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- .. 
Burmah Oil £1 .. ‘ 
Mexican Eagle M.$4.. 
Shell Transport £1 
Trinidad Leasenlds £1 


Flat yield. 





yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at i 

° _ acc ‘ the standard rate, with allowance for red oti 
eemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest ‘date when oon 
The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any F wae 


Where 
os : ation j 
increase or reduction of interim dividends 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD 






—_—_— sosethigl 9 ; 
Price, |Ch’ge| . #62) 43/112 
Apr. ence Yield ei | 37/6 

17, | Apr. | Apr.1,) 99 | 7/6 
1940 | 10° | 190 Dye | 39/- 
Fas: | 48/6 

490xd | +19 | 5 3 Goris | 94/82 
185 3 29 79/9 | 69/42 
180 = 5 73 5/9 5/412 
85 3 ll 0 52/6 | 45/- 
195 6 3b) Oe | 56 
185 14 7 3 0; hie | 533 
192 5 0 6 | 34/719) 27/6 
82 +1 18 3 Fyo/te 7/12 
174 5 99 21/72 25/101 
a7 a 17 6) Gg) 514 
172 24 Te 2/- 

2 515 1b ggg | 24/9 
= /41p| 11/- 

113 ¢ 2 aise) gs 
26/- ia | 5 7 gp, | 33ie 
33/9 i-12 6 | 33/9%4| 29/6 

one 8 6 slg ‘a 
496 
16/- 6 Ik "23 i 

hr 519 9 34/3 28/3 
o : 4 0 Oo 32/9 28/- 
68 3 oa! 4 © O 9816 | 74/4 
ma) C 8 0 54/410 50/7 
713 id | 610 ORert 26 
72/- 04/518 6B een! tas 
+ ; 6) 23/Tio| 16 3 

10 0617/6 | 16/3 
_ _ } 61/6 | 54/- 

as 3d | 7 5 6 579 | 53/- 
33/3 1/3 3 8 ot “ ae 
76 3d | 613 3 boo | 87/9 
23/— 7 5 9 | 6g- | 62/3 
23 8 12 645216 | 43/9 
72 6 4 16 OF) 28/3 25/- 
35 3d ir} . 663 __60/- 
28/1 7 2 3 | (a) Interim d 
22 6d > 5 8 9 | (n) Yield wor 
+ ? 4 is 6+; to December 

7 7 

50/7 d 319 OF 
47/6 lip 5 5 0 
36/3 Tied] © 8-6: dense 
436 Nil 
326 6 3 0 
23/- 6d'7 0 ¢ 
18/- 94/511 0 
8 /- 3d Nil , 

38,3 64/5 4 

138 6 312 6 

35 le 4 6 Com, 
24/- 16 5 ) 

28/1 4 5 
60 3 60 
14/3 Ni fF 
40 /- 11012) 5 00 Brew 
86/3 412 6 [oodheads C 
639 414 0 Fi i 
6 + | Financial | 
18.9 5 6 0 [Agricultural A 
313 6 8 vent. & Dist. 
80 /- ! 5 . Iron, Coal 

7 dj 3 18 jAmalgamated 
. Colvilles, Ltd 

28 /- 5 0 0 Edinburgh Cx 
36/10 4 < 10 Aharncliffe C 
36/3 5 16 jotor, Cycle 
25 /— 416 0 (Albion Motor 
31/3 4 16 ; Currys, Ltd. 
189 5 19 0 Ru 
36 3 4 8 3 [Amherst (Sel. 
9 |- 6d | 4 * ; Jow Seng ... 
36/10 5 M.S. Plante 
35 4 9 ® Java Amalgar 
32 9 4 2 j Aedini oveee 
see "ry oe 
75 1 |10 12 © Welangor |. 
20/6 4) 417 10 "Sungei Siput 
71 6 5 ounsei or 

ei Way 

16/3 . | 412 6 | "These 
22/- 3d. | 5 8 © KCivil Service 
176 5 14 4 ope Brothe 
57/6 5 4 ; PMclilroy (Wi 
73 9 5 8 ry i : Tr 
27/6 8 4 ; frican City 
{ 5 8 , Second Cale 
11/9 10 12 © PPhird Scotti 
0 } Other c 

14/3 id} 8 0 Associated A 
+r 7 5 , Bene (Will 
:4/9 8 16 °l Bombay Gas 
12/9 12 1 British Unit: 
6 Browne and 

20/- 4 0 © Bryant and 
33/- 5 19 ; rosfield (Jc 
18/6 5 8 Daily Mirro: 
o/_ Nil Dunlop Cot 
: 0 Bae Rut 

13/6 5 18 9 Eusene, Ltd 
29 6d 4 8 0 fGlanfield (C 
513 13|6 8 ) pOTiew (L.) a 
3/1 6 8 ; pLaurence S 
31 /- 6 9 9 easusa Asp 
2 3 9 scottish Sta 
unday Pict 

53/11 7 7 ; ravers (Jo: 
25 6 ad | 5 16 ynemouth 
713 | lo! 5 18 (Allen 
63 30 vs Motals (£006 
7 3 9\4 18 . Week to / 
726 1/3\|4 2 Jan. I to 


(g) Yield worked on 4% basis: 
(k) Based on redemption at par in 946. 
(w) Yield based on 43% 
t Free of Income Tax. 


} 


of coupon. 
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Last two | Price, |Ch’ge| yiaig Prices, Last two —_ | Ch’ge 
1 to as 5 : Apr. | since | |  Jan.lto | ot ; since | Yi 
) a 1340 _ Dividends Name of Security 17, Apr. | Apr. 17, || Apr. 17, 1940 eat Name of Security ‘>. | far | Apr. 37, 
a 1940 | 10 | || High 1 Low | @) ( OH © 1940 | 10 
“eo Ye _Miscellaneous £ sd. —— eT 
8c 6 |) Allied News. £1. ...... 11/3 oe 11013 4 65/712; 60/71, 5 c of c| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 64/412, +7lo!5 17 6 
10 6 Nil a) Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 8/9 ~3d|514 0}| 11/9 8/6 ~5 6 p3lea| BurmaCoprp. Rs.9 9/6 es 8 7 6tf 
Tiga) 7196) Assoc. P. Cement £1 | 45/— +1/3| 613 4 || 51/3 42/6 6144a) 10 5 Cons. Glds" of S. AL £1 47/6 aoe 616 0 
443 5 a) 5 6b) Barker (ohn) ar 42/6 - {414 1) 15 121538 || 95 5b 95 a’! Crown Mines10/- ... 137g | +14| 617 0 
, 2812 c 13 a) Beechams Pills Df. 2/6 8/3  +3d/5 14 6d) 84 512 Nil ¢| Nil c|| De Beers (Def.) £212 8 +14 Nil 
40 Fase | 39) 53213 ¢|m29_ c|| Boots Pure Drug5/-... | 43/llg, ... | 3 8 3 | 42/6 32/- 15 c¢ 15 c| Jo’burgCons. £1 41/3 +1/3'7 5 6 
— B56) 6 ||. 4 a 8126) Brit. Aluminium £1... | 53/9 (+1/l0le, 4 13 0 || 40/- 32/6 lllga) 111446 aandeonasen £1 real 38/9 es (1112 O 
. d, 07/6 | 94/42 t20 c, $191g c| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... | 106/3 1/3| 3.12 Of!) 1156 875 25 a 25 6) Rhokana Corp. 1014 as 418 0 
2 0 73/9 | 69/42 7 @ 10 6) British Oxygen{1 ... | 75/- 410 8] 16/- 13/6 5 6b 10 a Roan Antelope 14/9 +6d'5 0 6 
4 9 5/9 5/419) 25 c¢, 25 c|| British Ropes (2/6)... 5/6 5 13 Qe]; 10lg 9l4 75 a 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/-......... 934 | ~4 1712 6 
L OF 576 | 45/- 719 a, 12196) Brockhouse(J.) £1 48/9 - |8 4323 7916 634 2/6a 5/66) Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 712 a 2 
3 ON G51, | 56 4 ¢ 4 c| Cable& Wir.Hdg. .. 6212 +1 | 6 16 10 il il | W. Witwatersrand 10/- | 77/6 +2/6 Nil 
3 Oi “Ge | 582 | 15 a 15 Cecreras A’Ord. £1 53g, «.. | 512 0 ' * 
6 | a4/7lo| 27/6 9 «¢ ¢c Se ctitehsentenene 36/- +l/-|613 3 
3 Ho 7/719 5 ¢ Nil ¢ Elec. & Sis ad 10/- 8/9 +34 . Nil UNIT TRUST PRICES 
97/712| 25/1012) 1 5 a\ Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 26/9 +3 12 6 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
AP Sal a | ties) 2, Gallaher tad. Ord 41) al | a ° , ee ee Se PD NG 
5 bong -| 24/9 25 6b 15 a Gestetner(D.)5/-...... 26/3 . 1712 5 Apr. 17, W 17, Week's 
| 2 ll/- 20 a 30 6b Gt.UniversalStores5/—~ 11/6 :. |10 17 60 Name and Group 140 : Changs Name and Group Ape. 17, Week's 
2 0 | 539 88/- 20 b 5 a, Harrison&Cros.Df.£1 91/3 os Oe ae segicechs TO cc _— Compe 
» 01 a6 | 35/- 5 a § bi Harrods £1 .........00. 36/3 .. | 510 4) Municipal & Gen. Keystone 
1 6 33/934| 29/6 3 €4 5 6 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 31/6 +3d 5 4 9) For. Govt. Bond 11/3-12/3 +3d Gold 3rd Ser. ... 12/—-13/6 
> 0) 33/9 | 12/- 5 c Nil c Imp. Smelting £1...... 12/6 —1/3 Nil Limited Invest.. 16,3-17/- : Keystone 2nd ... 10/412 bid - 
3 6 Gilly] 55g t71,a\ ¢15126) Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 51316) +116} 3 19 Ot New British...... 9/712-9/1012 Keystone Flex. ... | 11/1012-13/4l2 + 7lod 
(549% | $45 $2-25c) $2:00c| Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... | $47 1 45 1 Bank-Insurance Keystone Cons.... | 10/1012-12/412 —3d 
12/3 | 10/3 5 6b 5 a’) International Tea 5/- | 11/3 -3d | 4 8 11 || Investment Tr. ... 10/9-11/9* 3d Keystone Gid. Cts.) 10/1012-12/112 
0034/3 | 28/334 6 6b 454a Lever & Unilever £1... 30/71, 110l2, 7 O O || Bank & Insur. 15/6-16/9xd* + 6d Allied 
) OF 32/9 | 28/- 20 ¢ 10 c¢|| London Brick £1 ...... 29/4 Jlod| 6 16 3 || Insurance .... 16/--17/3* ais Brit. Ind. 2nd ... 12/--13/6 
> 0) 97/6 | 74/40 1416 a 5 a) Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 ... 85/- GB Ld @ fT) BRE: cescecccscncess 15/6-16/9* + 3d Do. 3rd 12/3-13/9xd 
§ 0 § 54/41) | 50/7) 27126 15 a@) Marks & Spen.‘A’5/-) 51/- 9d} 4 2 O || Scot. B.1.1.T....... 11/6-12/6* re Do. 4th 13/6-15/- - 
3 Or 4'32, 3:23 1212 6 5 aii Metal Box £1 ........000. 315; , 4 8 0 Cornhill deb....... 20/119-21/119*| + llod Elec. Inds.......... 14/6-15/9 
) OF 9716 | 77/6 1212 b Tiga) Murex £1 Ord. ......... 826 2/6| 418 6 || Cornhill def. ...... 6/9-8/—xd* Metals & Mins. ... 12/--13/6 
» 6 23/71! 16/3 4 a 6 6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 21/6 d|413 0 National Other Groups 
) OF 17/6 | 16/3 3 a 35 6 Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 16.6 6d'5 9 O National D. 13/3-14/3 +-llod Rubber & Tin. ... 10d-1/1xd 
. , 9616 | 54/- 21ga@ 12126) Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 61/3 ; 5 3 2 Weak Gaee cece 15/6-17/- a Br. Emp. Ist Unit 17/- bid 
) 6 5710 | 53/- 3lga) 10 b Tateand Lyle £1 ...... 53/9 5 0 O | Century 13/6-15/—xd +1lod Producers ......... 6/3-7/-xd del 
01 45/6 | 36/9 5 a 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1...... 42/6 7lod 414 O | Scottish 11/9-13/3 s Domes. 2nd Ser. 5/9-6/3 + llod 
) OFF 26/3 18/3 25 c¢ 20 c Triplex Safety G. 10/- 239 8 8 5 | Universal2nd ... 14/9-16/3 le reen. A ... 16/9 bid —llod 
} 3 | 96/9 87/9 10 a@ 13346 Tube Investments £1 926 Tiodi 5 2 6 ‘* 15 Moorgate ”’ mm. “3. 11/3 bid - llod 
9 | 68/- | 62/3 354a@ 11146, Turner & Newall £1... 65 - 412 4) Inv. Flexible ...... 10 /3-11/6 Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10/9-12/- + llod 
, 6552/16 | 43/9 Tlob 5 a United Dairies £1...... 50 5 0 0O | Inv. General ...... 14/719-15/712 llod British Bank Shrs. 18/--19/6 | ... 
) a 28/3 | 25/- 22\g¢ 28lgu United Molasses 6/8... 26/3 5 14 3n Inv. Gold | TRE 15/6-16/6 ‘ Lombard Indust. 7/1012-8/10!2 -—ILlod 
9 gee 60/- 15 @ 50 5 | Woolworth Ord. 5/-... | 639 5 2 0 || Security First 10/3-11/3 | — ‘1, 2d__Orthodox ........ | —7/5-7/9 ~—t Cw 
| 3 (a) Interim dividend. b) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Yield on 18-95% basis. (e) 1212% basis. (m) Including oem of 5% free of tax. 
| 9 | (n) Yield worked on a 22!0 per cent. basis. (0) Yield worked on a 25 per cent. basis. (p) Annas per share. (s) 813% paid free of Income Tax. (v) For 15 months 
: 6} to December 31, 1939. Also cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. * Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. t Free of Income Tax. 
) 
) 6 ‘ 
i ) 
) 
7 IC 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
i F 
: Net Profit | “¥ailable Appropriation Preceding Year 
: a Year Total Deprecia- poly wr for 
| ‘ — Ending Profit tion, etc. * a £** | Distribu- —" rT. 2 Difference an : , 
; Interest shank Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in Carry Total Net Ord. 
: Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 
iF (+ or =) | ; 
! : Breweries ; ° , ; - A & 4 4 | 0 
- ? MWoodheads Canonbury Jan. 31 15,688 1,425 4,32 6,620 1,51 2,160 s 653 16,473 5,438 | 10 
) ; |. Financial Land, etc. | 
) 0 \gricultural Mortgage | Mar. 31 545,593 | 17,193 18,503 9,664 7,529 || 545,808 2,982 | Nil 
a _ net oe } Oct. 31 39,5 5,669 12,076 3,990 1,679 39,861 | 4,469 | Nil 
ee | j 
i fpralgamated Colls. (S.A.) | Dec. 31 | 298,436 | 60,407 205,332 242,738 _ss+ _ | 200,000 i0 5,332 288,999 | 234,761 10 
9 dint Lad. ... . Dec. 31 1,205,984 350,000 253,984 546,065 75,625 203,816 | 8 25,457 1,048,601 | 461,601 | 8 
10 urgh Collieries.. | Jan. 31 37,491 | aa 15,146 |Dr. 20,926 || ne 15,146 20,112 |\Dr. 3,337] Nil 
harncliffe Colliery | Dec. 31 38,519 10,000 11,363 23,614 | 1,921 7,838 10 500 896 28,343 | | 1 
0 otor, ene Ht t iH ~ — tad : 
iation | | | | 
| ; Albion’ Motors .. . | Dec. 31| 176,061 109,561 | 185,727 || 8,032 | 62,175 21 60,000 20,646 200,189 | 157,689 15 
/ 9 purys, L - bi: | Jan. 27 75,063 50,138 69,427 | 15,000 35,000 10 138 62,995 41,537 Tho 
| ubber | r 
| : Babess (Selangor Dec. 3) 12, 380 6,971 8,846 | 6,398 6 57 73 12,907 8,069 | 6 
OMS ng lesebea |} Dec. 31 7,814 | 5.828 6,960 | 4,600 5 1,228 3,440 1,747 2 
. 6 Mowe'A ee . | Dec. 31 15,231 3,138 16,046 || 6,125 2 2,987 5,707 | Dr. 1,778 Nil 
# need - | Dec. 31 23,258 | 9,435 15,220 || 11,562 6 2,12 27 14,943 7,774 + 
oe | Dec. 31 5,138 | 2,558 | 4,149 |) | 3,000) 6 442 || 4,557] 2,495] 6 
0 | oa iver | Dec. 31 12,971 5,548 | 8,858 || | 5,460 31, 88 6,556 | 2,227 | 1lo 
gq Bahman .... .. | Dec. 31] 2,539 19 | 904} —_1,386 || 938 4 34 || 3,022 | 434} Ilo 
9 peclangor sesees - | Dec. 31] 11,038 | 500 | 10,280] 17,292 || | 3,000 | 2 + 7,280 10,027 87 Nil 
10 pineci Siput ... | Dec. 31 23,341 829 | 8,878 | 20,074 || é | 7,667] 10 i+ 1,211 14,369 5,633 | 5 
Ree! — paeaa . | Dec. 31 4,964 a 2,735 4,800 || 1,322 1,804 | 4 391 | 2,171 | 1,987 | Nil 
6] Pao, aes - | Dec. 31] 23,102 700 | 14,392 | 25,249 14,080 6 312 || 15,592} 9,394| 4 
a ; n ores. fo | | \| | | | 
3 Bion Service Supply . | Feb. 29 45,799 | 9,604 36,151 iw. ‘a oa 4,000 5,604 ||} 54,371 | 19,567| 5le 
a Mell rothers ....... j Feb 29 67,994 | 9,098 51,980 114,684 |} 16,500 | 28,000 | 7 5,000 | + 2,480 | 53,362 | 38,461 | 6 
OF cllroy (William)... cs Feb. 21 55,323 | 2,539 47,850 | 71,636 |} 5,600} 13,000] 13 29,250 || 20,579 | 11,086 | lp 
0 | rusts | | | | | | | 
9 WAtrcan City Props. Dec. 31} 156,711 | 1,570 | 66,458 | 104,403 || 7,500 | 46,750 17 10,000 | 2,208 || 150,117} 60,956 | 17 
0 Prhind Caledonian . - | Mar. 1 45,227 | 12,823 44,247 || 9,125]... ses 10,000 | — 6,302 || 46,353 | 12,987] Nil 
se Western... | Mar. 1 | 58,877 16,008 55,570 12,863 10,000 - 6,855 || 61,696 17,220 Nil 
r Compa | | | | 
a Associated omen”... | Mar.31| 20,511 | 10,486 | 12,411 || 10,688 41; i 202 || 15,986 | 15,216 | 512 
OF — (William) and Co. | Dec. 31} 57,929 / 31 754 33,408 || 8,853 13,206 10 9,000 | 695 || 37,083 29,170 10 
0 Bem nt Ges cba | Dec. 31] 69,991 29,952 | _75,598 24,000 | 8 2,818 | 3,134 | 52,451 | 25,966 8 
. 8 nited Shoe.. Dec, 31 563,919 | 550,429 | 729,712 || 23,458 524,393 19t a | 2,578 542,919 | 529,571 19} 
0 on and Eagle ........ Dec. 31 47,266 ‘ 30,145 | 50,531 6,250 15,000 10 4,000 | 4,895 48,753 | 32,369 10 
9 c 7 shield ( May . Mar. 31 636,602 50,000 | 566,602 | 699,219 67,200 | 396,362 25+ | 100,000 3,040 693,317 | 552,365 25t 
; 0 Dail Mi (Joseph) & Sons | Dec. 31 | 927,672 | 777,672 | 911,227 227,500 | 525,000 35 | 25,172 765,334 | 765,834 35 
i Sank Airror ....... ‘ | Feb. 29! 404,589 |} 290,508 431,583 64,000 | 210,000 | 15 20,000 | 3,492 419,967 | 303,560 15 
¢ sills ‘ ec. 481 93,907 17,486 119,190 95,063 | 12,500 5t _ 83 322,801 | 153,853 191 
Dunlop Cotton, Mills | Dec. 31 313,4 2 107,480 1 s ; at 
0 By om — re Dec. 31 | 3,539,175 | 417,883 | 1,077,431 1,680,851 225,000 624,977 | 12 200,000 27,454 2,134,125 | 1,114,784 9 
| 0 IGinneld a Dec. 31 24,167 | 7,084 13,279 | 19,000 6,600 | 4,000 2,679 10,326 | Dr. 926| Nil 
} ONG riew (I. (G.) and Son Dec. 31 28,088 se 6,043 12,723 6,719 | ee 3,000 | 3,676 4,250 | 2,200 Nil 
) Si eesen a Co. .. Dec. 31 22,694 | 3,822 9,675 21,487 2,610 | 3,780 s ae, 3,285 21,620 | 11,883 8 
» 0 on ” Scott, etc... Dec. 31 159,292 25,929 78,497 85,478 9,359 | 60,149 15 10,238 | — 1,249 151,435 | 107,042 15 
. 0 contiah sphe alte Dec. 31 43,310 3,365 34,537 37,855 ae 26,250 17lo 7,500 + 787 || 41,150 | 34,527 1710 
~~ Pheanbing : Dec. 31 | 21,821 ; 21,337 | 37,854 2,998 4,396 10 25,000 | 11,057 || 4,154 3,339 210 
6 nope — al Feb. 29 203,643 ; | 193,644 | 299,541 40,000 105,000 10 20,000 | + 8,644 155.726 | 150,726 10 
; 0 vnemes eRe | Jan. 27} 93,527 5,845 72,484 91,679 6,250 30,000 | 15 20,000 | + 16,234 27,034 16,189 10 
3 0 BWest (Allen Transport |Dec. 31} 93,308 a 17,846 31,084 1,525 4,641 10 9,936 | + 1,744 89,950 | 16,712 10 
+ Totals vie cove N Jan. 31} 103,824 21,000 42,654 96,154 36,563 712 19,066 - 12.975 139,050 | 87,724 10 
; 0 ‘ No. of C os.| | | 
ri ek i to April 20, 1940 46 10,379 1,066 | 4,891 7,016 952 | $3,290 | 566 | + 83 || 8,409 | 5,067 | 
as an April 20, 1 712 149,515 11,477 81,347 117, 291 16,083 | 53,285 | 8,616 | + 3,363 140,693 | 84,091 
gis. | 
46. — 


on. 


+ Free of income tax. 
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CEREALS Apr. 9, 
va SBN MO ME 
No. t 
. 1, N TOB 
Eng, Gaz. ware acencre -0.b. , s. d. Nyasaland, nued 1940 F - 
Flour, ta, per ¢ CWt. s+. 32 11. stemmed = ed an s. d. 
gan per ge 2 Te | ma tnin™ ned tnd fd 2 9 
» Bng. d London . es mm" “Say 3 ol | ce MISCE Apr.9, A 
BSoseressee av. l , P 
Rice, pice se back ee es nstemmed.. . 2 3s in BME, bese Hag, 2 + angen - i 
es ‘0 
MEAT. ma, No. 2, a f.o.b. 2 6 12 ; 23 0 10 4 $ 20 to at d/d sit 
Beef, 5 cwt.., 8 101p 15 0 7? c ton loads and a nen 
, per 8 lb.— 0 8 3 c | TEXTIL HEMICA upwards ecurnable)~{ 
Engli . OTTON ES! Acid, ci Ls— per ton d. 6 
ish long si (per Ib. i citric, 45 0 
Imported - sides... a Raw, Mid- eee Si Ib., less 5% &o 
— > ¢. S oe / ere ° 
Mutton, per 1 Ee { 6 ; : 8 Veins a3 FGF. sereeeeeees = d »” Oxalic Pee eeneereenes F ' ry N on 
E imeem 0 eae herasneocion “1 , alec . = 
lish......... 7 4 5 » 40's Wet SR. 1-07 8-06 » EE cercoeees per 0 2), 0 2 at 
— . ce St Wefan noce eases 14: 10-55 oe Testatie, & ton ~60/0/0 * 69/0 AG te 
Pe Re { 44 4 loth, 32 in. ‘wist (Egyp sesithehine a 14-80 mmonia, . English, 1 ‘ 0/0 60/0 Lp B Feedi am 
pat eerennen 8 0 4 1 Printers tian) . > 07 16-0 me carb. . » less 5% a es 0 ‘eeding-s 
Po ab per Sib 4 4 8 0 a 6 x_16, s, 116 ds 4°50 5 Sulphate .. per ton : ia. d. C. Animals, 
rk, English, peaeanonens 4 4 36 in. leat s& 50" s. s. d 24°85 Borax, LO coer 32/00 l 6) D. Meat 
BACO per 8 Ib. .. 6 19x 19.30 75 yds. 0 25 d. Se pate: seo ae B Dairy Pr 
Wn cat Shae $0 80 » 38a as 3 te ws <a: gee) eee 
cut sid 8 0 x 16, 10 8 yds. ee? | Scalia. - 18 0 . di erage’ 
HAMS ides ..... » 39 in. 10 Ib. y me 35 0 saeeiiiiaiaia ” 19 18 
_—o — 113 16 x ditto, 37g 13 8 tash, Chlorate per ton 9 10K 19 : > 
het 6 113 6 FLAX 5, 814 lb. yds. ” 13 10 » § » Net ... $ 0 9/10 1, Tob - 
ea, Li (per ton)— 12 aatee ulphate .. perlb. 0 a 10 obacco 
ee 118 6 118 ee Ee .: Cc SIG cocecnnes con cond 10/00 10) 10 T 
6 u HD oa sovsssnecennecnse £ s. rystals aes . per ton 10/150 0/0/0 ; 
Bur OTHER anagem 155 0 = 8. Sian. pe 1100 7 15/0 I.—Raw Ma 
TTER (per FOODS Italian P <<  — 150 0O 150 0 COPRA of copper . r ton { 5/50 5 0/0 Mainly U1 
All Grad cwt. in PC .. 0 0 s (pe so per 5/10 5/0 A. Coal 
cH sae - Manilla, spot rat teeesees S.D. sirsi ton)— ton 26/15 0 5/100 B. Other 
EESE oe ted Scckishibeabnebiade : JUTE (pe a peas peeniee ene HIDES ( ee, CAL. .ccsce 0 26/150 Ses 
ae (new) ot .. 143 0 143 O Nativ ie 26/0/0° Nom. Wer on er Ib. )— oi ee Produc 
Beslidt Cha See ( oon, lst mks ; 26/0/0 lian, Q Austra- 0 13/100 C. Iron Ore 
— Ched jose wine 78 on DARE May won c.i.f, London West ; Gueesand 50 the » dk ee D. Non t 
Cheddars «.........sess0 5 i nseseeeesees i ° : 8. d. re: 
COCOA (per eens eer in o 7% . . Apr.-May . ae Dundee, 35/0/0 35 Cape, liad Pease os 0 6% 0 61 E wenlon 
A : : ja sonenes me = —— (per — > w 5/00 oy ieee aaa { : 4 @ yr Rew Co 
» B-T. ..... . fri — w+» 34/7/6 rysal asseesseesee, 18/20 Ibs. 5l4 4° aste 
a 34 a, Apr.-Jun 5 33/10/0 Engieh & Capes roe us 30 Ibs 0 776 . 51, | G. Wool, Re 
ae 43 35 0 a. ae P Best b elsh 55-4, 20(40 Ibs. 0 9% 9 7H. - ool 
mennennnannen = > . aa aartan i aed P s 3 ea 1 ie 9 °8 | . é 
ha: = 2 73 . 8 NO. 2 vssssssseseeeeesssnnennnneees 26 ° £ 3. vy ox and heife - 7% Noils . 
eee = 0 80 : * -.guamemimmmmas 35 0 26 0 Best calf foe So 7 <f , Other Te 
Ss oo 0 60 " — 24 25 0 i. O 83,4 i seeds ar 
— RE. 62 6 82 6 a Saar DIGO (pero) 07) 07 Oils 
° P ° a Se 91 i 
edi tmenn w. 43 ouas ee enn 17:0 s. d. al, gd. red-vio. t yy 0 of & wars 
Kenya. to good 80 0 43 0 . L (per ese \17 6 7 9 LEATHER ( O fine ... os ‘a dressex 
EG » medium . oo : 78 O Lincoln niet + 16 6 16 3 Sole Bends 8 Ib.) — L 6 6 5 6 L. Paper-ms 
ing (wer 120— -s ms Be eng dh ge d Bark me SYED Se. ee x oe 
i ™ 70 we sceseccee : iii. scel. 
reer (standard)..... $0 98 0 Abiralian aaeet, a. 10 ‘t9 . NAAN cnniosiacs 210 tb reals 
a 15 N e scrd. — fleece 70° eoeeees 1634 163 eicemniiaieinihiides 5 0 2 10 mainly 
ranges, Jaffa 6 18 0 N.Z. scrd. average sow _ a rom D.S. Hides 40 4 fi T 
seseceees ps— pieces. ite 72 351 ” EB * 2 7 3 
ee boxes 13 ) 64’s wa: . 50-56’s 2812 a2 ng. or W l 5 1 2 T 
» See ... 19 0 13 0 56's super see ssenees 23 —* Bellies from S do. ...... - 2 2a Ill.—Article: 
” edie lg c/s . 0 ; 0 = hers eens 421 - DS do. . 2 0 1 4 j A. en 
> 0 s average carded «1.0.0... 12 Fp Bag 08 WS do 1 20 | e 
perme ee b 9 0 210 sanpaned... Oa cae 3634 421 » Eng. or W . 0 1 0 Fudd 
ns, Messi xs. ai 79) 3634 D S do 1 2 , BP . 
essina ... 12 0 ee pict 2914 2914 ait nai 1 2 tao ottery, 
ininieitehdenetin bxs.4 12 6 . 0 28 =e 2 ides ...... 1 5 2 stom 
‘ ; 2 2% Re ) ; | oom 
Onions, E, enien...... bxs oes 0 COAL MINERALS P Eng. Calf, 20/35 | we 35 8 0 | i 
LAR » EBYPt ........ “118 0 15 0 Ww. (per ton)— aa PR b. per doz. 5 3 24 } ow 
D <i bagd 19 0 . 0 elsh, best Admi (c) Ke Spirit penser © 6 3 6 SAE Cu a 
Irish, -) 20 0 24 0 Durha miralty - ae erceene, ingland a er gall.)— 3 tlery, 
I finest bladd 26 O IRO m, best ges £ le { 27 3, 3. d. ( Me e, Durning ¢ Oil . Vales 1 ¢ RE ments 
mported . CTS... 000... 46 AND STEEL -0.b. Tyne.. 27 9 3 c) Automatic apourising Oil .. 0 ole 1 oye lectrica 
—————— 5. 0 46 ) Pig, Clev (per ton)— ° 22 6 -od 9 F ex road ah ian oil, in il. 0 4 5 0 94 EG. moshing 
aa. 10 54 ¢ sue Cloveiene No ) 22 6 uel oil, waggo bulk, 2 09 achine 
Black La er Ib.)— oe 2 6 * 0 Steel \iddlesbro . 3, djd . Thame in bulk, IB «2-000 7. Manufac 
wii pong (in Bond) = © Steel ral Reavy ices, 40 0 ill Furnace ex instal. 1 33% 1 3461 one’ 
— aidbinaameinien 2 0 AIMACE..++++6+ ’ t . 
“1 Muntock tree ant ae 0 35 0 3 sou-venn0ws & eee TE ._ = ° ROSIN ne eenennerniannentes _ ; iter 
” in Boné Alc 8 G M - 24 § 223 0 << cs O 614 oolle: 
POTATOES (p (Duty —— a 2. PS (d)— ETALS (per t » 24 9 American eS oan "Yarns 
English, _ cwt.)— ores 0 51, ; 434 - ectrolytic on)— RUBBER (per lb.)— : oe K. Silk Yar 
/ King Edw ; ’ 514 — St. rib ie . f 25/0/0 25,0 tures . 
sient ard, Siltland{ 5 Stand eo GEO CS Fine berd smoked st 135/0/0 5/00 L. Manufac 
SUG g Edw.(per es 6s ard cash .. _ SHELLAC ( el cau » "tect, Cte rr 
AR (per ton)(f) 110 0 8 6 Sei 250/15 TN C (per cw Te = 01°16 0 1015); N. F pparel 
Centrif = 120 0 110 0 Lead ee months a. 2953/10/09 | TAL Orange t.)— 1 0 1 049° fecenen 
C.i. » 96° 20 — 2: 253 et eee ie : » Chemica 
Resin -K-/Cont Prpt. shipm. , Soft A er a 10/0 248 M4 od (per cwt.)— ee { s3 0 sot? and C 
twa London — seaiaabcese Spelter — cash 249/0/0 249 15/0 sah, Frown -) 86 0 83 : 4 Oily I 
Cc 2 sve «6 76 Se MBER—- t™S anu! 
Pieces: 2 a eaves = seve oe planation tos sree eeee 25/0/0 25/0/0 Swedish u/s 3 oF 22 10 22:10 Lester 
Soft Brown, 1 a scores + 3610 | 36 10 Nickel, “aed cananitiens .... anae 2 a «<? villa x. 
West India C amc oe ;> Se aati e delivery ...... — 35 /23/0 Caradian Spru cee ae 17/6 25/17) 8. Vehicles 
TOBACCO ( rystallised . ‘ok 6 2 6 edie 190/0/0 coe 0 iechpine ..... uce, — » aaiai6 25/20 motiv 
vega, _ Ib. = eoeee 37 : 36 : Wolfram, ee eel a 0/0 an 0 nara per ian 28/10/0 28 oe r. Rubber 
emm emm t es 30° BN VROERABLE OILS ( ce 
Rhodesi ed, oe — 37:«9 Quicksilve owe y a per uni 0/0 99/0 0 VEGETAB sees per std. 33/0 ¥ Aiscella 
st esian, ed to fine . = silver ............00 DE per nit ‘ /0/0 Linseed. LE OILS ( 50/0 0 33/0/0 } wholly 
esas semmed and set 1 a pee 9/010 fi ee we {3308 He | 
ae -{ 1 0 , per fine . £51/8/6 10/0 eee seeanseenees 42 
al contacts and subjec ; 2 6 i : SILVER (pe OUNCE ....0.55 a £51/8/6 Seeeaee, me quae ee renames 44 = ° 100 - I 
L tt « > See oS: 16 » 8. -- seclenendomenemnaeeien 31/2 50 | Ani 
wt and Gusta Sato war Saas aD tore cones re a, Sa gai Hee iin 138 ee I pee 
: eee - ‘inseed, indian... 2/6 28/2 eal 
war a claecicaeibiiaaiaieinnt , La ~-wl eens, Saeeee ae - a 18/15/0 Parcel P 
** - eS SEES coos. 5/2/0 
(e) Including © Higher eeeneee or reducti 812 1 87 Sr 8/26 J T 
port duty and Prelive in 80 ion in pric ; mala 16/17/6 17/50 | 
elive me zone ¢ made ntine ( we. =19,'0/0 : Eee 
GRAIN AME ry charges. oy Gunes Soe ener we Ta 
8 ( Que elieiiiibidiheenenaases Eta d 
W: per bus Apr. 1 R tations Feder 49 53 9 
cn tee ee i foe 5s ICAN WH (7) Official ‘mi 7 Seen see ee SE 
Maize, ot seseseseees come ed OLESAL inimum and’ maxim Sager evel clivery a | 
ae fcago, May. _eneees 3 oose 1097 ones E PRIC imum on able. New Ne 
MET praLd *Cicagy ay ae eote MISC ak Ay pr eo Apr. 17, ES } £255,1 
_ ooh). a 6714 4233 SCELLANFOUS Louis, s Cent 1940 ings 
Tiny N Connecti mo 5888 69 Some NY p dag —- * i MISCELLAN expend 
mn ; C. : a : 
Ne og pincaien 5312 Ri N.Y. we es 3°75 EOUS( per lb.) Ap rese 
REaHE, SOE... 11-50 om Se, Foe 559 5 Poucieum, MMi ) ec. 10, Age 17, | £30.00 
— 11-30 oun tn, t aevvvesccsonssees Se ad abt em, Seceee —— {0 Com ine 
F , ; <a m nts 
- 5°10 Cotton Am. ‘Mid, May” spot 714 35g De N.Y., smkd. sheet spo © 102 divj ot 
Oil, N.Y ae’ sauna 10-92 at Sugar, do. es spot 183 102 c iden 
dy Chicago, May * 10-99 «(10-88 og Wess ay-June 1812 198s ms. 
» May overseen 6:87 10-88 Su b deg spot tan Cont, 18129 B 
~ te tn ad Peres Bov 
6-40 Moody's index May on ee SF 2-90 (639.0 
ie alemnin @amme / i rT - 
ties, Dec. oe cane 1-475 1-48 ne th 
»1931=100 158-3 eet | 
161°6 reserve 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
Imp oRTS (Value C.I F. ) 










Month ended Three Months ended Month ended (Three Months ended 
March 31 March 31 March 31 March 31 
area } 
—~(b) 
; 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
om. ‘ae Drink and Tobacco—- == £ £. ee a I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— a £ & £ 
2 — “4 Grain and Flour ............ 5,653,927 8,827,791 | 15,199,676 24,382,42 A. Grain and Flour ............ 145,448 60,430 368,221 189,245 
20) j. Feeding-stufls for Animals 960,369 818,035 | 2,800,845 | 2,286,270 B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 86,257 22,714 210,513 71,822 
0 C. Animals, Living, for Food 913,332 944,034 2,286,726 2,608,932 C. Animals, Living, for Food 2,046 2,107 4,429 5,419 
cet eae 8,687,444 9,673,009 | 22,355,787 27,341,989 Ba aiiseaneerensess 126,796 83,032 352,542 278,114 
628 & Dairy Produce .............. 6,515,2 49 9,746,233 18,787,525 25,772,379 E. Dairy Produce 80,087 77,810 224,252 256,976 
) : F. Fresh Fruit ont soos 3,269,035 3,550,420 9,385,091 9,863,661 F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 19,392 8.178 83,333 56,961 
) erages and Cocoa Pre- a G. Beverages ani ocoa Pre- 
d, G. Bev SIOTD ccccccccvccsccccce vee wans Seetant tes iae 12 oa a OD cccccscecsecesvces 1,205,119 1,756,074 3,434,227 5,511,242 
0 et FOOd ..-.0..seeeeee eens 4,064, » 764, 4,163,152 | 20,448, BE COE POE -viescnessccesecees 1,035,597 663,682 | 2,848,195 2,100,560 
on L TOBACCO ceseeseeeveesereeeees 1,628,672 404,348 | 4,783,273 1,621,851 E, DON scsssrissscesscaseees 434,435 257,492 | 1,222,365 | 1,236,800 
s Total, Class I ...... 35,773,444 43,715,817 |100,562,413 127,272,989 Total, Class I ...... 3,135,177 2,931,519 8,748,077 | 9,707,139 
0 | 1—Raw Materials and Articles II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
15/0 Mainly Unmanufactured— ia ” Mainly Unmanufactured— 
OF A Coad sseseceesenersens apeteees 1,583 1,133 3,782 4,076 Wis COM sncdcadusdesdadiasrcsters 2,937,085 2,728,460 8,422,076 | 9,144,879 
on B. Other ot ao B. Other Non-Metalliferous 
} Mining an uarry : : Mining and uarry 
15/0 Products and the like ... 381,079 546,669 1,056,402 1,529,463 Products and the The Mae 94,927 76,007 262,993 271,029 
C, Iron Ore and Scrap......... 518,351 1,193,982 1,404,013 3,102,061 C. Iron Ore and Scrap......... 34,949 2,333 196,653 12,338 
00 | D,Non-Ferrous Metalliferous . se 2 D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 2 
Ores and Scrap ......... l, 366,797 2, 351,883 4,026, 418 7, 102,302 : Ores and Scrap ........ 154,374 30,424 515,140 106,344 
d. E. Wood and Timber ......... 1,835,211 2,371,056 6,468,240 5,929,410 E. Wood and Timber ......... 10,441 13,144 21,545 30,570 
6%) FE. Raw Cotton and Cotton © F, Raw Cotton and Cotton 
Z WAKE rccsescccccrcececcees 2,489,286 6,643,878 | 6,596,309 20,500,526 ME isdicdacnnessexess 65,025 35,928 141,813 117,878 
4%) G, Wool, Raw and Waste, and i : G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and 
24) Woollen Rags gate 1,885,779 7,177,980 | 14,304,044 23,368,018 Woollen Rags ........... 603,287 449,361 1,674,140 967,426 
4) oH Silkk, Raw, Knubs an H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and 
9 | Sl rstiarsuiinensescos 181,140 373,684 | 437,107_~—«:1,479,212 Si caiehieceaediliiaaceven 107,406 83,608 335,229 302,626 
9 lL — ——, ie Ok, 1,106,335 2,853,402 3,798,427 7,015,387 I. Oches Tomiie | Materials - 25,716 7,752 52,698 16,399 
. Seeds and Nuts for Oi J. Seeds an uts for Oi 
i I Oils, Fats, Resins and — Man Resins and 
S Gums sgrmrpasavccners o 2,560,425 4,689,147 = 7,101,837 11,143,566 Guam... eeseeeeeeeeeeees 230,236 203,943 603,806 668,523 
: K.Hides and Skins Jn- K. Hi a ‘end Skins, Un- 
9 dressed ............ eee 1,576,59 4 2,173,845 5,17 3,438 5,606,592 CE iniseniess 2 ae 121,404 190,325 365,312 564,012 
L. nae. -making Materials . re 1,1 a }, ae 3,307,631 = a7, 383 L. Paper-making Materials ... 20,203 43,853 12,288 sae 
6  riacien ccalesceseuns 934,03 1,617,880 2,095,892 70,779 SM ae 22,591 29,652 59,853 4,537 
6 N. maaeeaeous — iia: N. —e _ = , : 
terials anc rticles terials an rticles 
w | mainly Unmanufactured 870,286 | 1,591,111 | 2,345,253 | 4,046,857 mainly Unmanufactured 311,755 246,840 775,920 675,310 
Q ————E = tacit imaaitasaae Dictate ial canatiaainichlaadalitae 
0 ) Total, Class II “19,587,605 | 34,702,850 58,118,793 99,025,632 Total, Class II 4,839,399 | 4,141,630 | 13,739,384 | 13,049,881 
( icbereniadieaeaeaiaaaekubsacacsamasststaace eleaaceatatdeaaammehatalaae eee eal 
: a-inee a or Mainly I1I.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
5 | Manufactured—_ Manufactured— 
5 — A.Coke and Manufactured A. Coke and Manufactured 
0 SN ad deksatehanuneeniiesse 971 304 1,987 784 PIN incdiatiomibencensce 235,177 330,918 939,801 990,355 
0 | B, Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 
2 | a snidtsashacemanpwadnns 580,467 199,194 1,565,083 530,201 Ee 781,546 987,014 2,158,568 3,024,303 
: C. Iron and Steel and Manu- s 7 C. Iron and Steel and Manu- . 
: . ae err grove ’ 1,172,063 2,380,429 3,004,091 5,891,243 “ acuaees cheest soreness 3,204,089 3,065,812 8,599,445 8,408,795 
{ . Non-rerrous etals and D. on-ferrous Metals an 
4 } Manufactures thereof . 3,310,428 1,010,162 9,188,847 2,401,387 Manufactures thereof ... 1,277,498 1,539,712 3,721,025 3,888,679 
3 4 E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- . aerial . E, Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- a 
3 : gure, “en Instruments 609,684 418,675 1,593,769 1,313,987 ; ae — nese 830,518 874,709 2,186,376 2,585,073 
. Electrical Goods an p- F. Electrical Goods and Ap- 
6% | PATALUS ......sereeeeereeeees 234,465 $54,001 663,896 1,307,907 DOGTANG ccccrccsecccscceccese 1,130,374 1,308,639 3,217,948 3,586,417 
9, f G. Machinery ....... se sssseeeees 2,340,084 2,528,356 5,930,582 7,421,993 G. Machinery ....... ee eeeseeees 5,104,467 3,781,845 14,198,395 | 11,004,416 
9l) H. Manufactures of Wood and H. Manufactures of Wood and 
I one pivaseees sat aeons 525,441 328,643 441,886 999,709 . ie ee Si costtiet on 109,197 77,233 275,312 245,999 
33, § I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- . Cotton Yarns and Manu- 
: _factures sane seeesees 287,835 219,176 773,956 472,439 SN de acscuiteunanned 4,597,899 4,778,586 | 12,557,196 14,401,412 
J. Woollen and Worsted J. Woollen and Worsted 
6; | |... Yarns and Manufactures 101,391 352,524 1,092,466 757,098 Yarns and Manufactures 2,709,388 2,959,188 0,651 8,601,879 
7 | K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- 
' Pe senssceaeies — pes 495,488 157,978 1,352,845 443,652 : a ee eeeecsssescoeeees ce 508,365 607,633 1,406,876 2,052,554 
7 » Manufactures of other .. Manufactures of other 
“eM } M A Materials ...... 425,589 2,351,084 | 1,182,763 | 4,852,524 Textile Materials ...... 1,030,123 1,275,619 | 2,827,577 | 3,429,435 
d. DE dcbsihvecesheabooneen 864,155 117,262 2,108,317 321,714 PEPE  cicccccccevesescccces 897,272 889,004 2,434,420 2,426,317 
iba FE ROCMEEE oocccecceccccceoees 367,610 188,935 843,953 573,641 Ni. FOOCWERE ccccccccccccccccccees 175,374 190,040 434,329 650,149 
0% 0. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes O, Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 
and Colours separ 1,387,730 1,947,771 3,589,265 5,227,996 and Colours “Se yoves 2,106,823 2,804,438 5,545,120 8,008,594 
Q P, % a ond Resins, : P. Oils, —_ and Resins, 
Manutactured ............ 4,232,128 8,539,471 11,115,730 23,225,265 Manufactured ............ 378,491 257,077 1,223,308 818,806 
Q ’ ’ > > . 
Q. Leather and Manufactures Q. Leather and Manufactures 
10 I 700,566 1,476,857 1,826,597 3,348,609 Gy ihvictpeaicescecduxes 421,476 432,605 1,096,393 1,211,756 
. vapers ae 4? SS ahibé 1,179,266 2,301,135 3,396,751 5,413,514 R. Paper, <aeeeeees ee 576,22 926,766 1,630,848 2,491,270 
chicles (including Loco- S. Vehicles (including Loco- 
17/6 motives, Ships and Air- motives, Ships and Air- 
20 | r. DE Rin teciniexesnecensees 538,569 235,144 1,462,757 1,092,166 GID ance iencxceescscesenese 3,705,550 3,694,491 | 13,481,082 8,813,505 
2 6 Rubber Manufactures 91,426 43,340 202,172 322,649 T. Rubber Manufactures 136,236 227,875 373,789 726,148 
10/0 U. Miscellaneous Articles U. Miscellaneous Articles 
j wholly or mainly Manu- wholly or mainly Manu- 
00 ree aes 2,171,667 1,448,414 5,445,858 4,341,508 isk cesicescesicccics 2,748,092 2,463,876 7,372,404 7,553,192 
Total, Class III 21,917,023 | 29,598,855 57,783,571 | 80,259,986 Total, Class III 32,664,175 | 33,473,080 | 93,530,863 | 94,919,054 
— LL 
50 | 'V.—Animals, not for Food ... 332,040 161,340 792,826 607,151 IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 72,042 95,254 162,499 228,458 
2/6 Fy —— - —_---——— - — —_———— eee 
26 Vi—Parcel Post ........cccccceses 411,609 364,492 1,263,739 1,173,189 Vi Parcel Past ..ccccccsswccccces 923,784 814,332 2,948,262 2,024,283 
15/0 —____——_. —__—_ =a: Oe - 
26 J | 78,021,721 108,543,354 218,521,342 308,338,947 TUT duuatansinsaaeas 41,634,577 | 41,455,815 119,129,085 119,928,815 
50 | Serer nee ANS 
50 7 ; 
é SHORTER COMMENTS Carry forward, £1,405 (£1,645). Ordinary Hope Brothers, Ltd.—Net profit year 
ie 3 dividend maintained at 10.4 per cent. to February 29, 1940, £52,980 (£39,461). 
y and | (Continued from page 744) Ordinary dividend raised from 6 to 7 per 
= Nundvd ; Vine Products, Ltd.—Profit 1939, ey ieee f ! ‘es. £5,000 
wd £255, ndydroog Mines.—Net profit 1939, £196,200 (£165,446). To taxation, £42,589 cent. To reserve for contingencies, £5, 
t £2 167 (£225,606). Written off : build- (£18,205). By reduction of goodwill, (nil). Carry forward, £65,184 (£62,704). 
—— ~ - ° ee e 
nein » £13,702 el? 860) ; exploration £30,000 (£29,608). Ordinary dividend Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 
mame, CaO 6 (£3,621). Insurance maintained at 224 per cent. Carry forward, income 1939, $11,805,713 ($11,318,423). 
| £30,003 Uh0,p00) he General —— £26,497 (£21,234). Dividends paid on common shares 50 cents 
Jag ’ oO income tax an . ¢ i 7 i i 
40 N. ey 30 _ ae Travers (Joseph) and Sons, Ltd.—  2ainst 70 cents in 1938. Production 1939, 
nts wy £73,230 (£49,700). Ordinary 1 47,825,985 barrels (46,213,842 barrels) 
ws dividend reduced from 47} to 42} per Net profit year to January 27, 1940, _——s one ; 
2 cent. Carry forward, £10, 087 (£10,382). £80,208 (£16,189), after income tax and London Asiatic Rubber. — Net 
954 B N.D.C, and in 1940 after E.P.T. Ordinary revenue 1939, £139,335 (£108,714). Ordi- 
a ( (30 Ltd.—Profit for 1939, £37,356 dividend raised from 10 to 15 per cent. nary dividend maintained at 10 per cent. 
0 ir 057), £12,954 has been transferred To war contingency reserve, £20,000 ; To taxation reserve, £57,500 (£31,000). 
a m the reserve for contingencies, etc., to pensions reserve, £5,000; development General reserve, £20,000 (nil). Dividend 



















































































Meet losses of subsidiary companies. To 
feserve for contingencies, etc., £15,954. 


reserve, £2,724. Carry forward, £35,429 
(£19,195). 


equalisation reserve, £10,000 (nil). 
forward, £82,701 (£82,395). 


Carry 
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THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : J , YEN 100,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL........... 

RESERVE FUND. .................... 





GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


Head Office: TOKYO 
Branches : TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), 
OTARU, KOKURA, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 


London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 5531-5532. 
Telegraphic Address : Inland, “ IWASAKIBAK, STOCK, LONDON.” 
Foreign : “* IWASAKIBAK, LONDON.” 








THE 
SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED For many years we have been supplying special 
(Incorporated in Japan) binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist, 
Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN j 
Capital Subscribed wn =~ Yom 7,008,000 These a wor = wires, — a con: 
Capi MUP ws ese nee wee YOM 50,000,000,00 trivances an ue can n i 
Reserve Fund sa ae sa --- Yen 52,000,000,00 3 , _ a . vy allied. 
HOME OFFICES magni Fukuoka (2) Hiroshima ey Kobe (3), Kokura, instant in such a way that it can be read as easily 
umamoto, Kure, Kurume (2), Kyoto (3), Moji, Nagoya (2), Niihama, yama, id 
Onomichi, Osaka (30), Shimonoseki, Tokyo (20), Wakamatsu, Wakayama, Yansi as a well-bound book. 
ohama. 

FOREIGN OFFICES :—Dairen, Shanghai, London, New York, San Francisco, In response to numerous requests we are now also 
Angeles, Seattle, Sacramento and Honolulu. | : — : 
OFFICES IN PACIFIC LINERS :—M.S. “ Asama Maru,” M.S. “ Kamakura supplying a Reading Case, made on similar lines, to 

Maru” and M.S. “ Tatuta Maru. hold two issues. 
Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 
London Office: 67 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 
Telephone : London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 
M. MAYE, Manager. The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
; 6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT (Overseas 4s. 6d.) 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. EXTERNAL LOAN OF 1930 \ 
FOR $71,000,000 from 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due ist May, 
1940, will be PAID on and after that date (Saturdays excepted) between TH E ECO N O M IST 
the hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where 
tier ie alecined. 8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to pay- 
ment, and will be PAID at the fixed exchange of $4.8665 to the £1. 
For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
H. KANO, Manager. 















7, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
16th April, 1940. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


ECONOMIST 








THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of Eleven Shillings 

per £5 Share will be paid without deduction of British Income Tax 

but less Egyptian Government Tax at 8 per cent., making 10s, 1.44d. 

net, on Coupon No. 103 on and after April 15, 1940, at the National 




















THE 
























Bank of Egypt in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6 King INLAND OVERSEAS 
William Street, E.C.4. 

Net profits for the year ended December 31, 1939, £168,000 (last year £ s. d. és. d, 
—- 12Months - - 2180 310 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, April 4, 1940. 
By Order of the Board, 
T. D. KEY, 
ROBERT WALTON, 
Joint Managers. 


6 Months - . 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be 
obtained in 


THE CITY: 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents 
and bookstalls. 


PARIS : Messageries Hachette, |!1 Rue Reaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max 
AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 

BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 

CAIRO : Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 


NEW YORK : The International News Co., 131 Varick St 
American News Co., 131 Varick St. and Branches 


CANADA : Wm. Dawson, Ltd., 70 King St. East, Toronto. 













ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 211 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 2 per cent., 
being at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Bank has been DECLARED for the three months ending 
31st May, 1940, and will be PAYABLE at the Ban! ‘and its branches on 
and after 1st June, 1940, to Shareholders of record 30th April, 1940. 

By Order of the Board, 
E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 

6 Lothbury, London, E.C.z. 

April 18th, 1940. 



























































THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Sixty-third Ordinary General 
Meeting of THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED will 
be held at Cunard Building, in the CITY OF LIVERPOOL, on 
Wednesday, the 24th April, 1940, at ELEVEN o’clock a.m. 

Owing to circumstances arising out of the War, the Statement of 
Accounts and Balance Sheet cannot be submitted and the Stockholders 
will be invited to pass a Resolution adjourning the Meeting to a later 
date. 






PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: Central 863! 


By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 





Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
10th April, 1940. 
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